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SET Fancy FREE 
when you plan 
the floors 


Linotile offers full freedom 
of expression in a resilient, 
foot-easy floor 


ANT to create a floor that 
doesn’t exist? -With Arm- 
strong’s Linotile, floor designs can 
be entirely a product of your own 
imagination. You can create effects 
of quiet charm or formal dignity, 
patterns quite whimsical or boldly 
modern. The tiles come in thirty 
plain and marble colors and various 
sizes and shapes . . . but it is your 
own ingenuity that creates the 
design. | 
This freedom makes Linotile 
practical for every type of interior 
and scheme of decoration. Office, 
fine home, bank, store, hotel, 
hospital . . . all can use it. While 
Linotile is resilient, heavy traffic 














Gray, black, and white Linotile make up this stunning modern 


floor in the studio of Robert E. Locher, New York designer. 





Another unusual Linotile floor—in the H. P. Hood 
Restaurant, Boston. Designed with navy blue, black, 
jade-green, and ivory Linotile. 





Armstrong S$ Custom Fioors 





LINOTILE 


ASPHALT TILE 





CORK TILE 


will not mar its surface. Tracked-in 
dust and dirt are easily removed, 
and colors do not fade—giving 
permanence to the beauty of your 
design. Even should an unusual 
accident damage a few tiles, they 
can be easily replaced. 


Design Suggestions 
Offered Free 


While you probably have many 
ideas of your own for handlaid floor 


' designs, the book “Custom-Built 


Floors of Cork” suggests a number 
of possible patterns. It also tells 
about cork tile, another useful 
Armstrong Floor. Just address 
Armstrong Cork Com- Armstrong’ 
pany, Floor Sales Divi- 


sion, Lancaster, Pa. Product 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 








TO MENTION JUST A FEW 


The design of Severance Hall, new home of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, offered many 
interesting problems to the architects, Walker and 
Weeks of Cleveland; how they solved 
problems is told in one of the feature articles of 


the October issue. 


Right 


Left 


feature. 





October. 





Severance Hall 


Hudnut Building 


If Ely Kahn and Eliel Saarinen should 
join forces in designing a shop building, 
the result would be interesting. As a 
matter of fact, they did and the result 
was. The Hudnut Building, the work of 
these two men, is an outstanding October 


Among other things for October is 
Sloan and Robertson’s Maritime Building. 


THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum’s pre- 
liminary plan for unification of the build- 
ing industry continues to hold the interest 
of the profession. 
from all sections of the country appear in 


NEXT MONTH’S FORUM dl 
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Further comments 


Right 
Maritime Building 


Left 
Lighting System in 
Severance Hall 





AND IN THE ENGINEERING SECTION 


Space does not permit us to mention anything 
but the lighting system of Severance Hall; a 
sound article on standardized housing; a survey 
of business promotion methods, and another in- 
stallment of Beach’s discussion of architectural 
supervision. Further than that, there are other 
features and articles which will be just as in- 
teresting if we don't tell you about them now. 
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STUDIES IN TECARECA L CO-OPERATION 


| * | 





LOOKING TO THE FUTURE..zn 
wiring the world’s largest building 





— ~~. 
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The Merchandise Mart, Chicago—Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, Ill., Architects. Frederick Pearson, Chicago, Ill., Consulting Engineer. 


‘hae Merchandise Mart in Chicago has a life expect- 
ancy of at least 99 years, according to the terms of the 
lease for the space which it occupies. What changes in 
the use of electricity . . . what new standards of lighting 
practice ... may it be called on to meet in that period? 

No one, of course, can answer that question. But, in 
designing the electrical installation, care was taken to 
provide reserve for increased requirements. 

The local electric service company were consulted 
in the matter and a thorough study was made to de- 
termine a practical and economical basis for providing 
for these increased requirements. 

As a result of this study, the building rates high 
under present lighting practice. The installation is 
easily adaptable to the requirements of either office or 


industrial lighting and there is ample attractive ex- 


terior floodlighting. The wiring installation is designed 
with a 40% reserve over the present connected load, 
while, with minor changes in connections, a further 
increase of 100% in wiring capacity may be accommo- 
dated. A generous proportion of spare circuits are 
available for future use on the panelboards. 

Thus, by siving thought to the future, this great 
building has been made secure for many years against in- 
adequate electrical facilities . . . is protected against the 
high expense involved when an inadequate wiring 
installation must be replaced. 

It is not sufficient to consider only present demands 
and present practice in the design of the wiring installa- 
tion of a building. So important is wiring to the efficient 
operation of a building that thought must be given to 
the future. 


Dceneesseeniniieereipmmeammeanesiaastrtaeniiiliiiiiiiliaesiae ail 


For information about trends in lighting standards, and about adequate wiring, 
call on the Wiring Bureau of your local electric service company, or write direct. 





NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION, 





120 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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EDIFICES DE ROME MODERNE, by Paul Letarouilly. 117 
plates. 10 x 15, cloth bound. Published by John Tiranti & 
Co., London. Price $3.75. 


HIS beautiful book is the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the Scopas Series, and includes the whole of Leta- 
rouilly’s ecclesiastical work. Those who have acquired 
the first four volumes, entitled “Palais et Maisons,” know 
the value of the material as authentic reference data. 
Preceding the exceptionally well executed drawings 
are brief notes on building materials and linear meas- 
ures, lists of popes and architects, and a list of the prin- 
cipal buildings of modern Rome classified according to 
date of construction. The plates themselves are pre- 
sented in logical sequence, making study of the work 
included almost as simple as merely glancing through 
it. Letarouilly seems not to have omitted any of the 
important buildings, and he has selected the details in 
almost all cases which deserve preservation. In one or 


BOOK FORUM 


two instances, drawings are found whose chief claim to 
inclusion is that they are still existent. 

The subject matter includes churches, convents, chap- 
els and colleges. St. Giovanni in Laterano, Santa Ma- 
ria Della Pace, Santa Maria Del Popolo, and the Bap- 
tistery of Constantine are amply represented, as are 
many of the other favorites of students of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. One of the most interesting plates is 
that of the Palazzo Ponteficale, and would be even 
more so had a few more details been included. 

Although Roman work is less in favor than it once 
was, this material has a permanent place in architectural 
design. Perhaps the reason for the declining interest in 
Rome is that the ecclesiastical style has been adapted for 
uses to which it was not suitable. Office buildings, 
apartment houses, and residences have been done in the 
Italian manner—with the result that the spirit of the 
work has been lost. 
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Detail of mosaic in old facade of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore 
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THE MONUMENTAL AND COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN OF THE PRESENT DAY, by Dexter 
Morand. 1144 x 1444, 54 plates, 12 text pages, full cloth. 
Published by John Tiranti & Co., London. Price $7.50. 


I F the story of architectural development can be told 
in pictures, this book, the second volume in the 
series, tells the story of British architecture of the pres- 
ent time. 
been the two ideas in the mind of Mr. Morand as he 
assembled the material for the book, for the evidences 
of both are everywhere apparent. 

British architecture of today seems to have fallen 
under the influence of the moderns to a less degree 
than does the architecture of America. As in so many 
other categories of life, they are less eager to abandon 
the old for the new; but when they do adopt the new 
they make sure that it is of the best. 

It is significant that one of the best bits in the book 
is the Ideal House, pictured below, significant because 
Raymond Hood was a consultant on the job. It, more 
than any other building illustrated, shows a decided 
tendency toward modern design: The influence of Mr. 
Hood is evident in the coloring of the exterior, which 
seems to be Swedish black marble. Other buildings that 
testify to the influence of modernism are the Olympia 
Theatre and Courtalds. 


Diversity as well as good taste seem to have 
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Ideal House, London. Gordon Jeeves, Architect 
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ENGLISH WROUGHT IRONWORK OF THE LATE 17TH 
AND EARLY 18TH CENTURIES, by Tunstall Small and 
Christopher Woodbridge. Loose leaf portfolio, 10 x 13, 20 
sheets. Published by William Helburn, Inc. 


HIS portfolio of the late 17th and early 18th cen- 

turies may be regarded as a companion work to 
“Houses of the Wren and Early Georgian Periods” by 
the same authors, and the production has been the result 
of their feeling that photographs of ironwork do not 
represent as accurately as line drawings the true shapes 
and dimensions of the originals. 

The material selected has been taken from such fa- 
mous ironworkers as Jean Tijou, Robert Bakewell, 
Thomas Robinson, William Edney, and Warren, and 
include vases, finials, spikes, dogbars, rosettes, masks, 
urns, fiddle scrolls, eagles’ heads, leafwork, etc., taken 
from gates and railings, ramps, screens, staircases, 
brackets and the like. 

Selection of material shows an understanding of the 
subject, and the drawings themselves do just what the 
authors intended they should do—present the originals 
in as accurate a manner as they could be presented in 
book form. All drawings with the exception of one, 
were drawn to half scale. 

One of the most interesting plates is that of the rail- 
ing at Barnhill in Stamford, shown above. The illus- 
tration is typical of those to be found in the volume, 
reduce about one-half size. 
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with lowest maintenance 
and no replacement 







No wear from indentation 






*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks estab- 
lish a new relation between first cost 






and upkeep. The initial expense of 






this floor is very little more than stand- 






ard strip wood flooring, due to the 






rapidity of laying the unit block in 






EVERBOND, a plastic cement, directly 






over concrete or wood subfloor with- 







out nails. Maintenance is low, because 


the daily mopping necessary to keep 






clean other flooring materials over 






large areas is eliminated. Sweeping 






with a wide soft broom only is needed. 
















. MEMPHIS a 
~~ TENNESSEE 


SPRING ON 





Laid only by Licensed Flooring 
Contractors, strictly in accord- 
ance with standard specifi- 
cations. Names in your 
locality on request. Write 
for literature, AIA File size. 
See our catalog in Sweet's. 













imperceptible wear from abrasion 






When finished with a good penetrating finish, wear is im- 
perceptible. Occasional finish renewal costs no more than 







two cents a square foot. Added to the wearing qualities 
of hardwood is the beauty of the design—*CELLized 
blocks contribute style and pronounced decorative value. 










= —e Tests made by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Rostonate or Se Pittsburgh, based on averages under service conditions, 
Oak, walnut, maple, 


beech, Philippine record no wear from indentation, and from abrasion less 


hard id. pi bev- ° ho ° 
cled or squore-edge. than other floorings except marble and similar materials. 
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DESIGNING AND BUILDING THE CHAPTER HOUSE, by 
Oswald C. Hering. 8 x 11, illustrated, cloth, 64 pages. Published 
by George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wisconsin. 


HE design and construction of the college fraternity 

house is a subject which has seldom been treated in 
written and pictorial form. This small volume by Mr. 
Hering, who has designed a large number of such build- 
ings in universities all over the country, is primarily 
intended as a guide for the fraternities themselves, but 
it has so many points of interest for architects that it is 
being considered here. 

With the exception of two chapters on the meaning 
and value of architecture, and on choosing the architect 
(about both of which subjects every architect should 
know ), the material is of real value to any office engaged 
in fraternity house work. The requirements of chapters 
of all fraternities, in all sections of the country are 
practically identical; and there have been developed 
several distinct types of plans to meet any problem. 


SPANISH COLONIAL OR ADOBE ARCHITECTURE OF 
CALIFORNIA, 1800-1850, by Donald R. Hannaford and Revel 
Edwards. 110 pp., 8 x 11, illustrated, cloth. Published by 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., New York. 


HERE seems to be less authentic information on 
the subject of early California architecture than on 
any of the other periods in American design. This lack 
of data has been partially supplied by Hannaford and 
Kdwards, who, four years ago, decided “in despair that 
any printed material . . . would have to be collected by 
themselves.” The book is a result of their studies of 
adobe houses themselves and of the important Coloniai 
and Spanish influences upon them. 
The ,material included in the book is well chosen, and 
the photographic reproductions are of fine character. 





MODERN COMBUSTION, COAL ECONOMICS, AND FUEL 
FALLACIES, by Clarence V. Back. 382 pp., 7 x 10%, bound 
in Fabricoid, illustrated. Published by Mid-West Coal Retailer. 
Price $3.00. 

HE author is an executive connected with com- 

mercial coal companies engaged in both the produc- 
tion and marketing of coal. As might be expected, he 
is enthusiastic about the present usefulness and future 
prospects of his product, and this factor enters into his 
treatment of other fuels. Nevertheless, the book is an 
interesting argument, replete with tabulations, statistics, 
graphs, charts, and numerical analyses. 

Considerably over half the book is devoted to the gen- 
eral subject of modern combustion which is treated in 
five sections. The section which deals with the chemistry 
of combustion and with the usual calculations is inter- 
esting largely because of the free and original use of 
illustrational material. The author’s discussion of the 
degree day as an estimating unit is weak and shows a 
lack of understanding of both the origin and proper 
use of the unit. 

He advocates the use of isolated plants for the pro- 
duction of power and heat and argues that they are a 
logical development. He quotes an instance in which a 
plant had requirements for both process steam and 
power in which it appears that a suitable solution was 
found by an engineer by the simple process of increas- 
ing the boiler pressure until he had enough power to 
meet the requirements with enough heat in the turbine 
exhaust to provide the process steam needs. Just how 
this arrangement was worked out is not described and 
nothing is said about the time of occurrence of peaks in 
the two requirements. He fails to mention in his discus- 
sion the possibility of interconnected utility solutions 
for this kind of problem. 


The Sigma Alpha Epsilon house at the University of Missouri 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT LECTURES 
HE New School of Social Research in New 
York has announced that Frank Lloyd 
Wright will deliver three lecture discussions on 
September 16, 17 and 18. In the first discussion, 
he will devote his attention particularly to the 
architects, the second to decorators, and the third 
to students of architecture. Arrangements are 
being made to assure adequate representation of 
other points of view during the discussion. 
The architectural workshop of the New School 
will study the problem of reconstruction on the 
Lower East Side of the City in the light of the 
most recent city planning principles. Under the 
direction of Ely Jacques Kahn, Raymond Hood, 
Wallace K. Harrison, Joseph Urban, Albert 
Mayer and Ralph Walker, the eighteen students 
selected for the workshop will attempt to produce 
practical results for the improvement of the area. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE TALKS 


HEODORE I. COE, Arthur Holden, Ralph 

Walker, Louis E. Jallade and Vernon Jar- 
boe are to deliver a series of lectures on archi- 
tecture before the Junior League of New York 
this fall. The talks are held twice a month at 
the Murray Hill Hotel, and information as to the 
schedule may be obtained from Louis E. Jallade, 
15 East 47th Street, New York City. 


JOHN M. DONN 
(1871—1931) 


OHN M. DONN, for many years a prominent 

Baltimore, Md., architect, died August 8th 

in that city after a brief illness. Mr. Donn was 

best known, perhaps, for his government building 

work, in which field most of his practice was 

carried on. He was a member of the Chevy Chase 
Club, and the Racquet in Washington. 


ERRATUM 


HE name of William E. Haugaard was er- 

roneously spelled Hangard on Page 7 of the 
August issue in connection with the New York 
State office building. A more complete presenta- 
tion of that building is made in this issue. 


SOVIET COMPETITION 


HE Committee for the Construction of the 
Palace of the Soviets has announced a 
world-wide competition for architectural designs 
for the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow. The 
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contest, which: closes on October 20, 1931, is 
open to both Soviet and foreign architects on 
equal terms. There will be three first prizes of 
10,000 rubles each, five second prizes of 5,000 
rubles each, and five third prizes of 3,000 rubles 
each, to be paid in Soviet currency. An additional 
sum of 30,000 rubles is to be appropriated for the 
purchase at 1,000 rubles each of the best designs 
among those which do not receive awards. Com- 
plete rules of the competition may be obtained 
from Samuel Shipman, Information Department, 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


ELECTRIC WIRING COMPETITION 
STES W. MANN, Memphis, Arthur Neal 
Robinson, Atlanta, and Rudo!ph, Cooke & 
Leeuween, Norfolk, won $500.00, $250.00, and 
$100.00 respectively for the best wired small resi- 
dences in a recent competition held by the South- 
eastern Division of the National Electric Light 
Association. In the larger residence class, V. H. 
Nellenbogen, Miami, Jefferson D. Powell, Jack- 
sonville, and Simons & Lapham, Charleston, were 
the recipients of awards. Clarow, Browne & Fitz- 
Gibbon, of Norfolk, were the only winners in the 
shops and stores competition ; and the only prize 
awarded in the office building class went to Pringle 
& Smith, of Atlanta. 


JOHN GALEN HOWARD 


EWS of the death of John Galen Howard 

in July was received too late to be published 
in the August issue. No doubt the profession has 
learned of his death through other sources, but 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum wishes to add this 
expression of regret in the loss of one of the 
ablest and best loved American architects. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE MEETING 


T the most recent meeting of the Committee 
on Business Reports, Statistical and Trade 
Information of the National Conference on Con- 
struction, it was voted to authorize the staff of the 
conference to make a summary of existing con- 
struction statistics and to devise a scheme of class- 
ification which will make available statistics most 
useful. The ultimate aim of the committee is not 
only to assemble all types of data on construction, 
but to interpret it and present it in a manner that 
will make it serviceable to all the elements of 
the industry. 
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worlds largest commodity exchange 
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arene. | bat! Ei ile central seat of finance and trade 
AL in America’s great Middle 
West, stands the new 44-story 
Chicago Board of Trade build- 
ing, the world’s largest com- 
modity exchange. Its architects 
are Holabird & Root; its build- 
ers, Hegeman Harris Co., Inc.; 
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GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
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1 corridor of Telesco Partition 500 feet long in the offices of the Ward Line, Piers 13 
and 14, East River, New York. Although the ceilings were 12 and 14 feet high, special 
posts were unnecessary, due to the telescoping posts—an exclusive feature of Telesco 
Partition. These are adjustable to any ceiling height. With 7’ 0” high partitions the 


telescoping inside post is always included so that at any time they can be quickly and 


economically corverted into ceiling partitions. 
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modern offices 
stands forth 


T was a useful but unsightly East River pier. 
The Ward Line decided to refurnish its 
executive and general offices on the upper floor. 


The photograph at the left suggests the trans- 
formation wrought by the magic of Telesco Par- 
tition in beautiful walnut wood. A double tier 
of Telesco, running 500 feet down the whole 
length of the floor, has helped to change an 
ugly pier into a floor of lovely offices. 


Many architects have expressed the opinion 
that Telescoisthe most beautiful partition made, 
Its employment of walnut wood makes extrava- 
gant the use of painted orstainedor photographic 
imitations which approximate the rich grain 
of natural wood. 


Telesco’s flexibility admits variations indesign 
-.such as changes in mouldings for instance... 
that achieve distinction in appearance at no 
extra cost. Its mop-proof base, which neither 
soap nor water can rust or tarnish, is perhaps 
the most unique idea for protecting the beauty 
of office partition introduced in recent years. 


Telesco’s economy makes it a timely invest- 
ment. So easy is it to assemble that expert 
erectors are not even necessary. Screw-type con- 
struction speeds erection...permits overnight 
lay-out changes without loss of material or any 
expense except labor. Visit our convenient New 
York display store—or write for booklet and 
full information. 


HENRY KLEIN & CO., INC. 
Established 1909 
40-46 West 23rd Street New York City 


Branches or representatives in principal cities 


Factory: Elmhurst, New York 


TELESCO 
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THE DESIGN OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


BY 


PHILIP SAWYER 
OF YORK AND SAWYER, ARCHITECTS 


HAT our public buildings—Federal, State, 

County, Municipal—should be so planned as 
to fulfill their purpose, at least as well as private 
structures, raises no question, but when one at- 
tempts to say what they shall look like there is 
trouble at once. 

In the early part of the last century when the 
classic pepperpot dotted the map with all the 
names of Greece and Rome, making it necessary 
for a good American to explain that he wished to 
die in Paris, France, the tradition of classic archi- 
tecture was fixed upon us. We had been reason- 
ably fortunate in the United States Capitol, in the 
White House, in Mount Vernon, in the Sub- 
Treasury in Wall Street, and in many of our ear- 
lier buildings, which might so easily have been far 
worse. Thomas Jefferson had given the “Itali- 
anate” a push forward, and columns were recog- 
nizably literate to the classically read American. 
In fact they were required, and any attempt to 
employ pilasters was looked upon with suspicion. 
Columns were the “real thing” ; pilasters, a cheap- 
er substitute. That pilasters had their use and 
place was not readily explicable. 

State capitols followed generally the lead of 
Washington, some quite charmingly, as at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where the lantern dome has an indivi- 
dual character of its own. Even McKim, Mead 
and White built a capitol at Providence of this 
type, though its detail was rather that of the New 
York City Hall, a building dear to McKim’s heart. 

Goodhue’s Nebraska Capitol is the modern in- 
stance of complete and successful divergence from 
this type, the State having been so fortunate as to 
choose a mature architect of vision and original- 


ity, and the architect being so persuasive as to be 
able to educate the State to the point of authoriz- 
ing such a monument. 

In buildings designed by the Government there 
had been, as with private architecture, a sterile 
period. Instead of the simplicity of the old Court 
House on the axis of “Fours and a half Street,”’ 
Washington, Mr. Mullet, Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, had built such atrocities as the 
State, War and Navy Building in Washington 
and the Post Office in New York. In the first he 
used slab granite of the greatest size, so applied 
as to give the appearance of a building without 
visible joints; while in the latter even the rusti- 
cated columns, apparently laid up in alternate , 
hexagonal and round drums, were yet cut from 
single blocks at much expense and to no purpose. 

Under the Tarnsey Act the Treasury was later 
allowed to employ private architects, and the Post 
Office at Cleveland by Brunner, and the New 
York Custom House by Gilbert are examples oi 
this period. 

The question of the character of public build- 
ing design and the degree to which it should be 
formal and “monumental” depends, of course, 
largely on its location. For motives of economy 
it is usual to house as many varied activities as 
possible in a single building. The Municipal 
Building in New York and the Federal buildings 
in Atlanta are examples. 

In New York, Chicago and several other large 
cities, this is well enough, since no matter how 
large the building, it will not be so important as 
to be out of scale with private structures. In a 
smaller city, however, it may well happen that a 
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Department of Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. York & Sawyer, Architects 


Federal building, containing perhaps courts, post 
office, offices of the army engineers, the health 
service, the weather bureau, the customs, etcetera, 
etcetera, will require a building greater in mass 


than the city can live up to, much more expensive 


in character than a private building can afford to 
be, and more ponderous in design than is desirable 
for it, or for any other structure. Moreover, it is 
likely to be located in a position which gives it no 
proper setting. 

Instead of designing Federal buildings to con- 
tain everything that can be gathered together, and 
locating them in narrow streets in congested 
neighborhoods, the interests of the city and spe- 
cial local conditions should be the determining 
consideration in Federal construction. This is, 
perhaps, an impossible ideal, but it is interesting 
to speculate on the possibilities. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a whole square were bought, not in 
the center of things, but in the line of the local 
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business trend, and developed as a park, with the 
Federal Courts placed in an individual building 
at the head of it; and suppose that this park were 
flanked on one side by a post office and on the 
other by a building housing the remaining govern- 
ment activities. Suppose, further, that all these 
buildings were then kept down to the height of 
only two or three stories and built of simple ma- 
terials using those indigenous when any are avail- 
able, and the architecture employed, so far as pos- 
sible, being that of the region. <A logical unity 
of effect could thus be achieved immeasurably 
superior to the ponderous masses we now some- 
times see, an adornment to the community, and a 
credit to the Government. 

Where this sort of thing has already been done, 
in many towns where the Government post office 
is in scale with the surroundings, where it faces a 
public square already established, and furnished 
with other buildings of corresponding size and 
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Pennsylvania Avenue Elevation, Department of Commerce Building. York & Sawyer, Architects 


character, the effect is charming. For, with all Privately owned buildings are built for advertise 
the difficulties under which the Government labors ment. Mr. Chrysler may desire a building which 
it has done as high a percentage of satisfactory will cause at the moment the greatest volume of 
work as the “private architects.” The Treasury newspaper comment and attract the attention of 
Department has in many instances designed build- the greatest number of people. His interest in the 
ings which are appropriate to their surroundings way his building may be regarded ten years hence 
and pleasing in character. It is usually in the — is probably comparatively slight. Recent banks in 
larger towns or smaller cities that they are likely New York or Chicago or Detroit may be as new 


to become overwhelming. and bizarre as they can be made in the year 1931, 
The character of the design of our public build- on the theory that when they begin to look queer 

ings is a difficult question. They should certainly in ten years or so they can be “redone” and the 
. be eminently practical in their planning and light- cost charged to advertising. 

ing; the space should be admirably adapted to its But the public building has a longer life. It is 


purpose and no government employe should be not designed to create the maximum interest this 
allowed to feel that he could work under better year or next. It is intended that it shall be equal 


conditions in rented quarters than in those con- ly useful and equally acceptable many years hence. 
structed by the Government or the city or the It is, therefore, a serious question whether the use 
county. of a style which has been acceptable in the last 

One element of importance to a private enter- few hundred years, so modified as to fulfill the 
prise, however, is in these buildings non-existent. requirements absolutely, and to sacrifice nothing 
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A progress photograph 
of the building taken 
from the top of the 
Washington Monument 
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A Recent Progress Photograph of the Pennsylvania Avenue Side 


to “architecture,” is not more satisfactory in the 
long run than something designed like a movie 
theatre to catch the eye of the crowd at the mo- 
ment. Just now, for example, we are largely in- 
fluenced by the Scandinavians, and we are also 
striving hard for the newest thing in every direc- 
tion. Square headed openings have been done; 
round arches are things of the past; pointed 
arches lack interest. No one has recently used, 
I believe, two short lintels set up against each 
other at a right angle to make a single point over 
an opening, probably the first device of a mason 
who lacked a single stone long enough for the 
span. But when that primitive mason having 
three stones, one of them not quite long enough 
to span an opening, set up two of them at a slight 
angle, tilting them in sufficiently to receive a third, 
he concocted a figure that has been rediscovered 
in the Chrysler Building as new, and has been 
copied in a hundred others. 

The use of black is another fad of the moment 
as is also the use of white metal instead of bronze. 
Desirous of avoiding classic ornament or the 
Egyptian detail used many years ago on the Bowl- 
ing Green Building, our architects have borrowed 
fish and birds from Japanese primers with which 
to decorate the Chanin Building, and from Wil- 
liam Morris and the Eastlake School in the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Building. 

In the employment of all these styles and mo- 
tives the endeavor has always been, it would seem, 
not to choose the most appropriate or the most 
beautiful for development but only to adopt—fre- 
quently not even to adapt—the most strange. “We 
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must be different at all costs.” That’s one slogan. 

Unfortunately, as is always the case, the few 
men like Paul Cret, who in the development of a 
new style has thrown overboard the whole lan- 
guage of tradition, but who still writes charming- 
ly, as he has done in his recent Philadelphia bank, 
are imitated by a hundred others who have never 
written grammatically in any style, and are en- 
tirely unhampered in their “modernistic’’ work. 

To attempt a literary parallel to our problems 
of design it is not necessary that we should 
confine ourselves to the language of the Eliza- 
bethans or even the Victorians. We may employ 
slang and colloquialisms. We need not always 
write sonnets, or in a meter which will scan. But 
we should use a language; we should write gram- 
matically; and we should spell. Amy Lowell, 
James Joyce or even conceivably Gertrude Stein 
can depart from accepted usage and still produce 
work of individuality and charm. The range is as 
wide as from Santayana to Sherwood Anderson 
or from George Meredith to Ernest Hemingway, 
but in each case the work itself is homogeneous 
however individual and it conveys a definite im- 
pression to any intelligence. The content lends 
validity to the manner. 

ut the old is not necessarily bad, nor the new 
of virtue. We may still say with Ben Jonson in 
his “Sylvia”: “Expectation of the vulgar is more 
drawn and held with newness than goodness; we 
see it in fencers, in players, in poets, in preach- 
ers, in all where fame promiseth anything; so it 
be new, though never so naught and depraved, 
they run to it and are taken.” 
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BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


RENDERING BY O. R. EGGERS 
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BUILDING FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ZANZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY, ARCHITECTS 


RENDERING BY SCHELL LEWIS 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING PROJECTS 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR BROWN, JR., ARCHITECT 





FEDERAL BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
MORRIS H. WHITEHOUSE, ARCHITECT 
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AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
RENDERING BY CHESTER B. PRICI 
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POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TROWBRIDGE & LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAHAM, ANDERSON, PROBST AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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CITY PLANNING AND CIVIC PROGRESS 


BY 
TRACY B. AUGUR 


PLANNING CONSULTANT, DETROIT 


The relation of governmental buildings to the city plan, 
heretofore so haphazard, is occupying the attention of 
many city fathers; it becomes the duty of the architect 
to guide and counsel with vision, profiting by the mis- 
takes of the past, providing for the needs of the future. 


HE words “City Planning,” in spite of ac- 

cumulated evidence to the contrary, mean 
city planning. A city is an agency for the collec- 
tive operations of individuals, and planning is a 
process by which a desired goal is consciously 
achieved. City planning, therefore, implies a 
concept of what the nature of a city ought to 
be to meet the needs of each new era of an ad- 
vancing civilization, and a program for its accom- 
plishment. 

We have been so occupied with considerations 
of what cities are that we have been prone to 
dismiss their more Utopian aspects as the colored 
father dismissed the millennium. “My son,” he 
said, “it is just about like a centennial, only it’s 
got more legs.” Similarly, we take it, the glorious 
city of the future will be not unlike the city of 
today, except that it will have more streets. 
Wherewith we work importantly upon the streets 
and designate the effort City Planning. 

This recent emphasis on streets can be blamed 
with easy conscience on the automobile, which 
in its mass descent upon town and country has 
so thoroughly inoculated our whole life that it 
has become the symbol of the modern era. We 
are living the opening chapter of the motor age, 
so utterly enchanted with its hero that we are 
uninquisitive about the plot. Even cities, en- 
thralling principals of the preceding epoch, have 
lost their interest, except as they obstruct the full 
enjoyment of our latest wonder. 

But to those unromantic souls who would for- 
ever ferret out the future from the scant indica- 
tions of the past and present, the motor age seems 
destined to introduce a most engrossing and 
exciting theme and to give to our complacent 
urban mode a shock as deep as that which in- 
dustry gave farm and fireside in the last century. 
The widely prevalent aches and pains of traffic 
seem less important in themselves than as re- 
curring symptoms of impending changes in the 
urban pattern that only city planning in its larger 
sense can properly direct. 











TRENDS IN THE URBAN PATTERN 

Already two prophetic trends become discerni- 
ble. The motor car has weakened the old 
dominance that the preceding epoch gave large 
cities. Its widespread use has hurled the first 
effective challenge at the forces of concentration 
which the industrial revolution set in motion. 
Much that the metropolis heretofore has effered 
as peculiarly its own has been made available 
throughout broad regions by the new modes of 
transportation and attendant advances in com- 
munication. 

The element of choice in the location of home 
or mill or office, has been increased ten or a hun- 
dred fold. The field for new enterprises has been 
widened in proportion, and large centers find 
themselves in competition with the small, and. the 
small with one another, to secure their quota, 
This competitive element is heightened also by 
the dwindling field for new recruits in population. 
Hitherto the nation’s growth, the lessening need 
of man power on the farm, and foreign immi- 
gration have seemed to furnish a limitless supply. 
But today these fields are losing their fertility 
and may even cease their yield within the present 
century. If cities are to continue to grow, they 
must soon begin to grow at the expense no longer 
of the farms but of each other, the large at the 
expense of the small, or the small at the expense 
of the large, the east from the west or the west 
from the east, the fit from the unfit, the attractive 
from the unattractive. The ensuing struggle, 
made possible by the motor age, will be not alone 
a competition for new enterprises but an actual 
struggle for existence from which not even those 
few towns that are content to hold their own will 
be exempt. 

The other trend is the growing popular appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, nurtured in the very 
ferment of the new era through the development 
of the motor car itself. And it is significant to 
this discussion that the full florescence of this 
element in motor car design came as the result 
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of competition. The automobile originated as an 
object of utility alone, and with staunch single- 
ness of purpose the Model T fought valiantly the 
losing battle of machine appeal, until a more en- 
lightened product forced it to yield. This epic 
struggle needs no reviewing here, for its echoes 
are still reverberating from the walls of bathtubs 
and the sides of saucepans, and back and forth 
across the fields of commerce, while the cause of 
beauty adds new triumphs to its victory. 

These two phenomena of the new era contain 
an omen for those engaged in any branch of city 
planning, for they indicate that in the future 
man will live and work more where he wishes to 
be and less where he has to be, and that his choice 
will be swayed, as it is with his motor car or 
kitchen sink, by those considerations of zsthetics 
which have for so long been the disdain of the 
self-styled practical. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


This suggests the role played by the govern- 
mental buildings in the city plan. They consti- 
tute the physical embodiment of what the city is, 
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The Los Angeles City Hall, 
part of the Civic Center 
Street Plan now being ex- 
ecuted at a cost of more 
than $50,000,000. Spon- 
sored by civic and archi- 
tectural groups, further 
developments are designed 
to extend over a period of 
twenty years, and will in- 
clude the entire city 


they represent its entity, they are its dwelling 
place. And as a house expresses the personality 
of those whose chosen home it is, so the houses 
of the city government express the collective 
quality of those they represent. Many staid 
citizens may bristle at such inference, but summer 
habitues of the town hall steps in turn may feel 
exalted. If a city’s buildings are inadequate, 
whether in appearance, location, or utility, they 
give strong indication of insufficiency to the town 
that tolerates them. 

If the community has a proper sense of the 
values that go to make up good living, it will ap- 
preciate the need of efficiency and order in its 
buildings, and will have pride enough to make 
them beautiful. No bank or business house that 
claimed progressiveness would stay in quarters 
that were cluttered or unattractive if for no other 
reason, because a large part of the appeal to 
patronage is based on the building that it occupies. 
And similarly no town that calls itself progressive 
dares neglect its civic buildings when towns, like 
businesses, compete for patrons. 

If city plans are merely charts and diagrams 
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depicting boundary lines, or legislative documents 
defining powers and rights, this abstract reference 
to public buildings would have small bearing. But 
if instead the thought of planning is conceived 
more broadly as a program for the maintenance or 
establishment of standards of high quality in the 
community, the public buildings become concrete 
exponents of the plan’s ideal. If a town would 
be more than the third dimension of a map, if it 
would be a place where men may live contentedly, 
may work conveniently, may play wholeheartedly, 
then let its buildings express good order, utility 
and beauty, for such qualities, maintained through 
changing decades, build towns that live and 
prosper. 

When an American thinks of his nation, he is 
apt to have a mental picture of the Capitol, with 
its great breadth and lofty dome. It is a focal 
point for his conception of the Government, a 
tangible contact between it and himself. It has 
inspiring greatness and impressive beauty, as 
befits the country of his allegiance. If he is a 
metropolitan, he gropes for something equally 
expressive of the bigness of his city, and finding it 
not, turns to skyscrapers to satisfy the urge. If 
he is by choice a townsman or a villager, he has 
a keener sense of the differentiation between his 
national and local government. The town has 
comprehensib'e extent, his contacts with it are 
more intimate, its people are his fellowmen to 
know by sight and mix with on the street. 

But lest the town lose that essential element 
of unity that the metropolis has lost, there is need 
to focalize it in a governmental center. This is 


The smallest com- 
munity is not without 
civic pride, and is not 
to be neglected as a 
field for plan develop- 
ment. The restoration 
of Williamsburg, Va. 
makes interesting use 
of the old Post Office, 
preserving the in- 
timacy of the town. 
Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, Architects 








especially true in those suburban places whose 
normal unity is dissipated by unreal boundaries 
and split allegiance. The town must have a fig 
urative center, a rallying point for civic interest 
and pride. For this a busy intersection will not 
do, no matter how it throbs with the town’s life, 
nor will a park sufhee, for its essence Is extent 
and openness. The latest popcorn king’s com 
mercial monument, though it out-tops all build 
ings in a half-day’s driving and is as pivotal as 
a fine pointed needle, is still a private enterprise, 
in which an ordinary voter can claim no proprie 
torship. There is only one real center tor a 
town—the building that its people have subscribed 
to to house their government. In all the growing 
complexity of urban life, the regional cross-cut 
rents that tend to minimize city lines, the onc 
thing that remains effectively to represent the city 
as a unit is the capitol of its administration. 


THE CIVIC CENTER 


The civic center then is more than a monument, 
it is the incarnation of the city’s spirit. Its treat 
ment is an index of the city, a first reference for 
those seeking a community in which to live 
Looked at from this angle, beauty becomes a first 
consideration because it exerts the first appeal, 
and points of function, convenience, and economy) 
follow in close and natural sequence, instead ot 
being set up as primary objects to satisfy the ery 
for practicality. It does not follow that because 
a municipal building is attractive to the eye, it will 
be eminently useful to the administration, but 
there is nothing in the brackets of utility that 
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The photograph above and the one below are views 
of the civic center development in Verona, N. J. 


renders beauty unattainable, and when new build- 
ings and locations are being thought of no city 
can afford to slight the element of beauty for con- 
siderations of less permanence. 

In the new governmental buildings erected dur- 
ing the last few decades the quality of architec- 
ture has averaged high. Few towns indeed have 
failed to take pride in their municipal headquar- 
ters or to show good judgment in approving their 
design. Yet many of the finest buildings are in- 
effective in appearance (and for the same reason 
inefficient in use) because located on too small a 
site or inexpertly related to it. 

For a city like New York, where greenery has 
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become a sort of museum exhibit, it might be ex- 
pected that the characteristic barrenness should 
surround the city hall as it does the later office 
structure, yet in this case the setting that was 
thoughtfully provided centuries ago now preserves 
the historic architecture of the building that other- 
wise would have long since been lost in the depths 
of the surrounding canyons. How much more 
appropriate is it that in places where grass and 
trees are still appreciated attributes of city life, 
the city hall should count them in its setting, Yet in 
how many cities of this type does false economy 
or lack of forethought lead to the building of a 
city hall so much a part of the Main Street row 
that visitors must wonder whether its distin- 
guished architecture denotes a bank or church 
or telephone exchange. 

If there be a fault more common than others 
in the relation of new governmental buildings to 
the city’s basic structure, it is this parsimony in 
site provision. Fine buildings are erected on poor 
sites, and their effectiveness diminished or de- 
stroyed by lack of opportunity to view them 
properly, the incrowding of disturbing elements 
about them, or lack of that enframement essential 
to a completed picture. Buildings of costly per- 
manence are built on plots that leave no room 
for possible expansion, or for those exigencies, 
such as the coming of the motor car, which make 
efficient usage of the building dependent on open 
space about it. Back of this fault is frequently 
the semblance of economy in using land already 
belonging to the public, instead of buying new. 

A downtown corner, originally adequate for a 
small village hall enjoying the full benefit of the 
lawns and trees of the surrounding neighborhood 
is used a century later for a city building requir- 
ing the full plot and deprived of either vista or 
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replaced the spacious lawns of earlier years. 
Historic lore is called upon to clothe such folly 
in the glamour of tradition, or solicitude is ex- 
pressed for the tax-payer’s dollar, but at the bot- 
tom of the choice frequently will be found the 
interest of nearby merchants or occupants of 
offices whose business would be inconvenienced 
by a changed location, 

Again, a small site may be dictated by a desire 
to locate on a main street front where land is 
costly instead of on a more spacious site of less 
initial prominence. Such a desire proves nine 
times out of ten to be short-sighted, not only be- 
cause of the less adequate space securable for the 
same money, but because the noise and confusion 
of a principal thoroughfare is apt to prove inimi- 
cal to the conduct of the city’s business. 

It is seldom necessary for a city to build on a 
main street, even for purposes of advertising, for 
unlike the corner druggist or lunch wagon opera- 
tor, it is not subservient to the status quo, but has 
inherent power to give to quite inferior locations 
the necessary attributes of prominence without 
accepting the limitations of expensive and con- 
gested frontage. It can accumulate by condem- 
nation such parcels as it needs, it can close or 
open streets or direct their traffic, and with its 
tenancy assured need have no fear of purely 
psychological objections to sites not of the best 
repute. The city, therefore, can profit from that 
unfortunate phenomenon, the blighted area, which 
often proves the ruin of smaller and less powerful 
investors. 

The city hall has fewer routine contacts with 
private business enterprises than has a post office 
or county court, for instance, and while it should 
be placed convenient to the town’s commercial 


Retention and improvement of 
existing beauty is just as im- 
portant an element in the 
community plan as the up- 
rooting of existing ugliness. 
The pond and park behind 
the Town Hall, Milford, Conn. 





enframement by commercial neighbors that have 





The Town Hall, Milford, Conn., has an envi- 
able setting. Egerton Swartwout, Architect 


life, it need not rub elbows with it or partake of 
its parking problem. If there is no road fork at 
the fringe of the town center to furnish an ac- 
cented site, or a stream or park to open up a vista, 
there can generally be found a cross street suffi- 


ciently unnecessary to the traffic scheme to be 


converted to zsthetic purposes and made the axis 
of a building placed well back of the high value 
area. A hill that has formed a barrier for busi- 
ness may frequently be used, but it is well not to 
count too strongly, as in one recent instance in 
the Middle West, on the continued domination ot 
an eminence of fifty feet or so unless accentuated 
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by clear approaches or by height control of build- 
ings erected on the lower ground around it. 

If the main street be not too costly or otherwise 
objectionable a mall may be run back, as in the 
New Jersey borough of Verona, and made the 
foreground and approach for one or several of 
the city’s buildings. 


THE LOCATION IS IMPORTANT 


The possibilities of good treatment are too va- 
rious to submit to generalities, but it would be 
a sad admission for a town to make that there was 
no spot in it capable of being given some out- 
standing quality to establish it apart from the 
private and individual possessions of the people. 

That spaciousness alone may serve such pur- 
pose is demonstrated at Teaneck, N. J., where 
men of foresight a few years ago fought for and 
won the acquisition of a seven-acre plot for the 
new borough hall in place of the alternative pro- 
posal of slightly enlarging an ordinary city lot 
on which the old hall stood. Broad lawns at the 
new site give pleasing foreground to a building 
which has room to grow, and ample parking space 
behind increases its convenience. But more im- 
portant is the local pride engendered by this wise 
achievement which has done much to cement the 
interest of Teaneck’s scattered settlements into 
a unified community. 


TRE" ARCHITEC FR Bis 


The municipal building 
at Teaneck, New Jersey, 
another small commun- 
ity which has realized 
the importance of main- 
taining a civic center of 
sufficient size to allow 
of growth without con- 
striction 


Another New Jersey municipality is worth cit- 
ing because it now admits the error of its way in 
departing from the plan made for its civic center 
almost a quarter of a century ago. Montclair 
prepared one of the earliest of the modern series 
of city plans in 1907, as part of which there was 
suggested a group of public buildings about a park 
in a location central to the village but a block re- 
moved from its main street. This plan was dis- 
regarded, as plans so often are, in bursts of penny- 
wise intelligence, and a municipal building erected 
on a downtown corner, in neither architecture 
nor surroundings a credit to the town. Within 
the past few years the growing noise and atten- 
dant inconveniences of passing traffic, and the 
lack of opportunity for necessary expansion have 
forced reconsideration of the question of town 
hall location, and a new town plan, now under 
way, will seek a new solution for a problem that 
might have been far more easily and cheaply 
settled years ago. 

A drive through several adjacent communities 
suggests that Montclair’s new resolve may have 
been aided somewhat by the competitive en- 
deavors of its neighbors. Verona, on the west, 
has a civic center achieved through the coopera- 
tion of several public agencies, of which it is most 
justifiably proud. Bloomfield to the east has 
completed recently a town hall on a site large 
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Perspective of a proposed development for the Detroit waterfront, designed by Eliel Saarinen 


enough at least to display to advantage the very 
excellent architecture of the building, and Glen 
Ridge has under way a new structure whose 
scaffolded outline gives promise of attractiveness 
although the crowded site is a reproach to the 
community. 

These four adjoining towns are all dependent 
on New York’s suburban population for their 
success, and their recent concern with the appear- 
ance of their governmental buildings appears 
significant of the new trend. 

A most happy association of an historic site, 
a central location, and an attractive setting is 
found in the old New England town of Milford, 
Conn., where a fork in the Boston Post Road 
(soon to be relieved of heavy traffic at this point ) 
is utilized to give a long approaching view of the 
white portico and tower of the town hall, flanked 
with old arching elms. But the opposite facade, 
more intimately the possession of the town itself, 
is even more impressive through the use by the 
architects of an old mill pond as a reflector for 
the curving colonnade and well proportioned out- 
line of this front. 

The well studied but informal relationship of 
pond and shore and building creates a setting of 
outstanding beauty for architecture of great grace 
and dignity, and creates a center with few equals 
in the country. It is a constant inspiration for 











new civic enterprises, and demonstrates for others 
how from such simple assets as a mill pond and 
established trees there can be made by skillful 
handling a creation expressive of a town’s ideal, 
eminently useful and emphatically beautiful. 

These few instances, to which many others 
might be added, indicate that any community 
may place its governmental buildings with good 
effect if it will but make the effort. Few cities 
possess potential sites as unique as the island 
which Cedar Rapids, lowa, is developing with Pa- 
risian spirit as its civic center, or have the oppor- 
tunity still open to Detroit, if it has the enterprise 
to grasp it, of recapturing the termination of its 
axial street at an important river front. 

Where such possibilities exist, it is a reflection 
upon the city that fails to profit from them, or 
allows them to be pre-empted by commercial 
structures diverting to themselves the notice and 
perhaps the admiration that should be the city’s 
own. But even the city which boasts no lakes or 
ponds or rivers, and whose streets compose the 
flattest and most regular of checkerboards, need 
not despair at finding a point which may be focal- 
ized as the town center. 

Many of the smaller towns and villages of Eu- 
rope contain a lesson in public building placement 
which we have been far too slow to learn—that 
where other opportunities are lacking, the mere 
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enframement of a building in groups of trees will 
set it off with remarkable effect. The whole de- 
vice may consist in nothing more than the recess- 
ing of the accented building and its separation 
from surrounding structures just enough to per- 
mit the planting of a little square of trees, some- 
times formalized, at either side. A minor accent 
of this sort is used to good advantage in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to give distinction to the post 
office, but on the whole this expedient, at once 
simple, inexpensive, and effective, has been in this 
country either overlooked or abandoned in the 
translation of sketch to finished building. 

What latent power there is in well articulated 
landscape treatment to raise a building above the 
level of its fellows, or even to redeem indifferent 
architecture and make it pass for something finer 
than its bald face warranted! And what could 
be more appropriate in towns where grass and 
trees are still appreciated attributes of city life 
than that the city hall should count them in its 
setting ? 

No building or group of buildings forms a com- 
pleted picture in itself. Its approaches, back- 
ground, and surromndings form with it a single 
composition. To give distinction, therefore, to a 
governmental building necessitates its study as an 
intimate part of the surrounding city. For ap- 
proach there are the opportunities of axial or 
curving streets, of plazas, squares, lawns or water 
areas; for background massed foliage or the un- 
obstructed sky, or the bulk of higher buildings 
softened by intervening distance; for separation 
from immediate surroundings no better element 
than space and well placed trees. This asks a 
generous site, one big enough for the building of 
any additions that may be reasonably foreseen, as 
well as for attendant services, a site that will sup- 
port the green of trees or grass, and will itself 
supply, if its position in the city does not, the 
necessary foreground for the buildings it contains. 
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Such sites are costly? No, not if they are 
chosen as elements of larger plans, in which the 
city, through its sovereignty over all its parts, 
can transmute the ordinary into the unusual; not 
if the civic center is regarded as the real exponent 
of the city’s worth, for centuries to be exhibited 
to those it would retain or have become its citi- 
zens as the symbol of their collective enterprises. 

Woe to the city that has no center to capture 
the imagination of its people, to make them feel 
that they belong to a community, to rally them 
from wide stretching area about a single stand- 
ard. Disintegration is in the air, propelled by all 
the dispersive forces of automobile and telephone, 
electric power and radio, aircraft and television. 
It tends to dissipate men’s interests, to spread 
metropolises out without break or end, to destroy 
all consciousness of local unity. Yet local unity 
is of the essence of the urban scheme, and with- 
out it the proper functioning of cities fails. 

Against these active forces, the city that would 
retain its integrity and power has one effective 
weapon which it alone can wield, the building of 
a center strong enough to hold the single concept 
of the city high above conflicting currents, to con- 
centrate divergent interests upon a single theme, 
to form a nucleus for a coherent whole. 

The government is something vague, involved 
in laws and precedents and regulations, its forms 
lack interest and inspiration. But through its 
buildings it gains concreteness ; in them each citi- 
zen finds that which is his city, they are the com- 
mon ground at which the city meets. They must 
be strongly central, in thought and fact; physic- 
ally, socially, politically the heart of the commu- 
nity, its inspiration and its pride. Here the abili- 
ties of architect and landscape architect, and of 
that analyst and prophet, the city planner, may be 
advantageously combined, for the civic center, 
whether its buildings are one or many, will need 
their several arts to gain perfection. 






The Duluth Civic Center, 
originally designed in 1910 
by Daniel H. Burnham. 
The City Hall, built in 1928, 
and the Federal Building 
recently completed were 
the final developments in 
the plan 
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PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 


COUNTY COURT HOUSES AND JAILS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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is TUCSON, ARIZONA 
ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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Buehman Photos 
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EXTERIOR: Walls are concrete, roof varie- 
gated tile, steel casement windows. The roof of 
dome is colored glass tile. 


INTERIOR: Walls treated with acoustical 
plaster, linoleum floor coverings, heating by 
direct radiation 


CONSTRUCTION: Class A concrete construc- 
tion on concrete foundations. Cost, $300,000 





PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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The architectural character of 
the building conforms with the 
local traditions, an adaptation of 
the Spanish style of the West 


View of the arcade and patio, 
showing cast stone ornamenta- 
tion around entrance and cast 
stone arcade columns. The arcade 
walk is of promenade clay tile 


PIMA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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The exterior of the building is faced 
with cream colored Cordova Shell 
Texas limestone. The spandrels are of 
cast aluminum, and the windows are 
steel casement 





TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


EXTERIOR: Walls are limestone with solid brick backing; roof is high grade 
built-up type over 1 in. insulation. All windows are metal, and spandrels are of 
aluminum 


INTERIOR: Floor finishes are terrazzo and tile, walls sound and heat insulated. 
All doors and trim are of metal. Vacuum heating system is used with column type 
radiation. Toilet and rest rooms have forced ventilation, all other rooms depend- 
ing on 100 per cent window openings for ventilation 


CONSTRUCTION: Reinforced concrete construction on concrete foundation. 
Floors composed of reinforced slabs with tile fillers. Gross cubage, 1,315,134; 
cost 59 cents per cu. ft.; total $777,816.40. Building completed June 22nd, 1931 





TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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Jordan-Ellison Photos 


DISTRICT COURT (ABOVE), AND 
COMMISSIONERS’ COURT ROOM 
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Woodwork in the district court is 
veneered walnut with inlaid panels of 
matched grain and ebony strips. The 
gates, hardware, and other trim is of 
cast aluminum. The chairs are of wal- 
nut and birch. Counters, rails, and 
desks are of metal 





TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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COUNTY COURT ROOM 


TAX COLLECTOR'S OFFICE 


TRAVIS COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
PAGE BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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Chicago Architectural 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


MATERIALS: The exterior walls are of Indiana limestone, and those of 
the interior marble in the lobby and main corridors. Court rooms have 
marble wainscoting with wood and fiber board panels. Marble is used 
for the flooring in the lobby, and rubber tile in the public corridors and 
court rooms 

COST AND CONSTRUCTION: The criminal court unit of the building 
is of steel frame construction, with long span concrete floor joists. The 
portion of the building devoted to the jail is of “battle-ship” type of con- 
struction, composed of special tool-proof steel and concrete. The court sec- 
tion has a cubage of 5,190,907, and cost $2,543,590, or 49 cents per cu. ft.; 
the jail administration division, containing 737,900 cu. ft., cost 63 cents per 
cu. ft. for a total of $464,940; and the cost of the jail, because of the special 
construction and equipment, was $1.64 per cut. ft., or $4,058,527 for 2,466,438 
cu. ft. 
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COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
OF HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL COURT ROOM FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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COURT ROOM CORRIDOR 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
OF HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL COURT ROOM 


COOK COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ERIC HALL, COUNTY ARCHITECT 
HALL, LAWRENCE & RATCLIFFE, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN FIFTH FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 


RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


¥ 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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McInturly Photos 


COURT ROOM CORRIDOR 


EXTERIOR: Walls are limestone 
and face brick, and roof is built-up 
pitch and gravel. Windows are steel 
sash, with spandrels of aluminum 
and brick 


INTERIOR: Floors in public spaces 
rubber tile, marble wainscoting, and 
textured plaster walls. Other rooms 
have special treatments 
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RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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MclInturiy Photos 


COURT ROOM 





RENO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
W. E. HULSE & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION: The 
building has a _ reinforced 
concrete frame, with con- 
crete rib floors. Balsam wool 
is used for sound and heat 
insulation. Its gross cubage 
is 1,000,000 ft., and cost 51 
cents per cubic foot 
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Fritch 
FRONT ELEVATION 


EXTERIOR: The walls of the prison 
building are of concrete, and those of 
the court house are of limestone. The 
roof is tar and gravel over concrete, 
and the windows are metal, double-hung 
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INTERIOR: Floors in public areas are enc cna 


of marble and terrazzo, in the jail con- 
crete, and in offices and special rooms 
pine and asphalt tile. Direct radiation is 
used in the working areas, indirect in 
the corridors and prison, and a unit 
ventilator in the courtroom 
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CONSTRUCTION: The building 

. rests on a wood pile foundation, and is 
of reinforced concrete foundation. A 

: tunnel runs from the prison to all court 
rooms and to the identification bureau. 
Total costs: prison $568,279 and court 
house $1,134,553. Cost per cu. ft. was 
41 2/3 cents for the prison and 35% 
cents for the court house 
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CRIMINAL COURTS AND JAIL BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DIBOLL AND OWEN, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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CRIMINAL COURTS AND JAIL BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


DIBOLL AND OWEN, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
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CARROLL COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 
WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, ARCHITECT 
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McIlwaine Robertson 


Exterior walls are Alabama limestone, interior walls in 
public spaces, Georgia travertine; floors alternated squares 
of Tennessee and Georgia marble. Floors in offices are 
cellized oak laid in mastic over concrete floors. Ceilings 
treated with acousti celotex. Doors and trim are of steel 
with baked enamel finish, windows have steel sash. Total 
cost was $175,000 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





CARROLL COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


WILLIAM J. J. CHASE, ARCHITECT 
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Green Photos 


EXTERIOR: Walls are white 
marble; windows, both wood and 
metal, are double hung. The roof 
is of copper 


INTERIOR: Corridor floors are 
terrazzo; cork tile, wood, and 
linoleum are used for office and 
court room floors. Marble is used 
for corridor walls, all others being 
plaster. Column radiators and unit 
ventilators supply heat from cen- 
tral steam system 


CONSTRUCTION: The building 
is fireproof, and rests on a concrete 
foundation. The center portion, 
built previously, was underpinned 
and one story added to it. Gross 
cubage is 2,300,000 cu. ft., and cost 
approximately 75 cents per cu. ft. 
Total cost was $1,800,000 plus 
$350,000 for equipment, plus archi- 
tect’s fee 


DELAWARE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
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MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 

SECOND FLOOR PLAN 

MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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DELAWARE COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The walls are of brick graded from deep brown to yellow, with a reddish-brown 
granite base and sandstone trim. Spandrels are of castiron. The building contains 184 
detention rooms, 186 hospital rooms, with a recreation room and mess hall on each 
of the typical inmates’ floors. The roof is used as an exercise area, and is covered 


by heavy gauge wire mesh 


HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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He drick-Blessing 


124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


TWO STATE ARMORY BUILDINGS 
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124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


VIEW FROM PARKWAY 
AND STABLE ENTRANCE 


The building is composed of three 
units, the head house, arena, and 
stables, having a total cubage of 
8,434,154 cu. ft. The cost per cu. ft. 
for the first unit was 29 cents; the 
second, 13 cents; and the third 25 
cents, making an average of 23 cents, 
and a total cost of $1,454,768.73. 
Exterior is buff Indiana limestone 





124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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CLUB ROOM BATTERY CLUB ROOM 


The building is of fireproof con- 
struction with reinforced concrete 
floors and roof. The arena roof is 
lightweight precast concrete slabs 
and glass. Cement floors, face brick 
walls, and exposed concrete ceilings 
are typical interior finishes. Special 
rooms, the memorial hall and club 
rooms, have terrazzo floors, plas- 
tered walls, decorated concrete ceil- 
ings 


MEMORIAL HALL 


124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
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ARENA 


The floor of the arena is composed 
of clay and sand, its walls are of 
brick, and steel trusses support the 
lightweight roof. The clear span of 
the trusses is 220 ft. with a 90 ft. 
height in the center; its area is 
45,360 sq. ft., and it has a seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 4,500. 
The floor of the gymnasium is wood 
block laid in mastic over concrete 





GYMNASIUM 


124TH FIELD ARTILLERY ARMORY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of brick with hollow 

tile backing. Flat roofs are of concrete, but the roof 

over the drill hall is gypsum poured in place over 
| sheetrock. A built-up roofing material covers all 


INTERIOR: With exception of maple floor in drill 

hall, and linoleum floor covering in living quarters, 

floors are of concrete. Walls are plaster in all but 

drill hall which has exposed brick walls. Unit heat- ) 
ers are used in the drill hall, standard radiators 

elsewhere 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is fireproof sup- 
ported on concrete piles. Steel trusses over 120 ft. 
i span support roof in drill hall. Gross cubage 3,600,- 
000, at 19.4 cents per cu. ft. Total cost, $700,000 





STATE ARMORY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
PAYNE AND KEEFE, ARCHITECTS 
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LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFERTH, ARCHITECTS 


STATE CAPITOLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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The West Virginia Capitol, soon to be completed, cost about 
$4,500,000 and contains approximately 6,500,000 cu. ft. The 
building is of steel frame construction with exterior walls of 
Bedford limestone. White Vermont marble is used for the floors 
and walls of the rotunda, legislative foyers, and other 
public spaces. Bronze trim is used throughout the building 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


THE PLAN PROGRESSES 
Bic inepeanet the country there are architects who are thinking along 


lines that seemed to demand no attention two or three years ago. Today 
there is ample time for reflection. We look forward, in the light of the recent 
and the present experience, to the development of a better order of things, to the 
possibilities of codperation and organization, of stabilization and planned 
progress. Architects are thinking in terms of the social and economic order, 
there is an intellectual and spiritual awakening. The problems to be faced 
are many and they will not be solved at once, but steps can be taken that will 
work for the good of all. Such steps are being taken now and the leaders in 
architectural thought are leaders in action as well. Architects will do their share 
in solving the problems of the industry and in bringing about a closer codper- 
ation “in the production of better buildings to fulfill real needs, scientifically 
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determined.” 


The excerpts printed here from letters discussing the editorial on the sub- 
ject of preliminary plan for the building industry are evidence that the pro- 


fession is alive to its responsibility—and its opportunity. 


GROUP IDEALS AND ACTION 
AM at a loss to understand how our profession 
has so long ignored such things as the relation 

of building to our tax system, and the practices 

and purposes of our present economic structure, 
as if they were not our problem. 

In any plan we devise, we must see to it that 
such national leaders in all phases of life—not 
only in industry—are brought together about the 
round tables. No branch can be safely left out, 
for the solution of the problem, if it is ever 
solved, cannot be superimposed on the citizens 
by experts. It must come from the citizens them- 
selves, or their elected representatives. To ac- 
complish this, what is possible of the old town 
meeting—the open forum—must be resurrected 
once more, it seems to me, in a systematic man- 
ner. Not only should free speech obtain once 
more to determine the “group ideal”—the “group 
will,’ but the expert and the wise must have such 
a vehicle before they can educate the citizens, 
and humanize their facts. 

I believe the “congress” movement is the solu- 
tion. It is past the experimental stage in the 
building industry. Everything possible should be 
done to make this a national movement, and I 
urge upon the architectural press the obligation of 
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spreading the news of the movement, and of 
educating the industry to the full significance of 
its ideals. Through it, we may expect to put our 
own house in order, as far as those phases of the 
problem go which have to do with functionaliza- 
tion of our own groups. 

However, that alone will not suffice, for there 
is scarcely any section of community activity on 
which we are not dependent. Certainly taxes, as 
now in force, put a premium on shoddy building 
and a damper on improvement of property. 

Government concocts a new brand of taxation 
every year or two. The more you work the more 
is taken away from you. The more you build the 
more you pay. The better you build the more 1s 
your tax. Keep your property unimproved, pay 
a little tax and let the neighbors, by their im- 
provements, fix you up with the unearned incre- 
ment. It all sounds foolish, doesn’t it? But what 
a damper on good architecture it all is! So with 
regulatory—restrictive codes that thwart profes- 
sional skill in serving its community, to the best 
of its ability; with Uncle Sam, the States, the 
churches, etc., doing our job for us just as we 
are beginning to see the light of a functionalistic 
architecture; and with taxes that breed cheap 
building instead of good building and place a 
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penalty on the improving of property—is it not 
time for architects to organize the mechanism 
in their communities as well as in their own in- 
dustry, to the end that architecture may live fully 
and richly ? 

According to a leading statistical service, the 
financing of building operations offers the great- 
est of the abuses that stop progress. It is obvious 
how our problems overlap with activities of 
Health — Recreation — Art — Education — City 
Planning—Industrial Relations 
Religion—Sociology. 

Therefore, any plan must provide contacts 
between these and other community activities 


Gsovernment— 


based on sound principles of democracy. Pro- 
vision must also be made to provide for the 
community activities to function nationally. 

I think we will all agree to the enormous waste 
in past efforts, when fine facts and splendid 
solutions and schemes have gone by the board 
from lack of a proper vehicle to reach the heart 
of the public, through which the citizens may 
initiate. Facts and pretty pictures are not enough. 
It is a social problem—one of inter-relationship 
and as such it must be faced. 


ELLIS F. LAWRENCE, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PLAN 


Having a highly perfected mechanism for pro- 
duction, we find today that our distribution is 
as antiquated as the oxcart. This has resulted in 
a dis'ocation of the economic structure affecting 
the entire world. Economists now point out (as 
they have for years without effect) the need for 
planning, for rationalizing industry, to bring order 
out of anarchy. 

In organizing our economic structure the archi- 
tects and the building industry should take a part. 
To suggest a few of the problems to which 
architects may address themselves in the attempt 
to balance our economic life: 

l. City and town planning. One of the most 
serious problems facing us today. The wiping out 
of slum districts. Providing open spaces in con- 
gested areas. Proper housing for wage earners 
and the middle class. Civic centers and public 
buildings. 

2. The improvement of neglected areas. The 
proportion of space in New York, for example, 
which is intelligently employed is almost negli- 
gible. 

3. Residential and commercial soning. 
tablish an acceptable system of plan, design and 
property control. Relief of traffic congestion. 

4. Decentralizing the city. This is the next 
step for which adequate preparation should be 
made. At present each additional artery of trans- 
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portation, opening up distant residential areas 
tends to increase the traffic difficulties in the most 


congested areas of the city. 

Then such general items as: 

The problem of garden communities with re- 
stricted areas for factory and commercial struc- 
tures. 

A system of education in architecture designed 
to create in property owners and in the general 
public an intelligently informed community con- 
sciousness and civic pride. 

Active participation by architects in social and 
educational movements to attain the above ob- 
jectives. 

PHILIP SAWYER, 
New York, N. Y. 


A FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION 


[ read with interest your editorial in the July 
issue relating to a plan for the future. The prob- 
lem is so complex that a letter of reasonable 
length can touch on hardly more than one angle of 
it. I will therefore merely comment on your state- 
ment that, “The crux of the matter seems to be 
that we have developed the capacity for producing 
goods (and buildings are in this sense goods) 
faster than the present system of economics al- 
lows of their consumption.” 

It is quite probable that I lay undue importance 
on the point I wish to make which, however, is 
that until we differentiate between the “goods” 
of the building industry and the “goods” of retail 
trade, to put it very roughly, we shall never get 
at the root of the stabilization problem. 

Is it not true that the manufacture of goods 
for direct purchase and consumption, like clothes 
and food, can never alone create a consumer pur- 
chasing price capable of buying all such goods 
that it produces? The purchasing price must 
always include some percentage for reserves for 
depreciation, future capital investment or other 
purposes, in excess of the total payrolls. 

Is it not true that the consumer purchasing 
power that will permit this process of manufac- 
ture to proceed must come from moneys spent 
for capital investment which is not producing 
goods for purchase except on the insta!lment plan, 
as it were, so that only a small percentage must 
be spent currently in buying back these capital 
“soods” ? 

If so, is it not then true that the Construction 
Industry, including roads, reclamation projects, 
and all kinds of public and private construction, 
is the principal balancing factor in the production 
of this needed excess of consumer purchasing 


power?’ If so, then we must steadily think of the 


building industry in this way, as a balancing fac- 
tor, not as just another “goods’’-producing factor. 
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I find little evidence of any general tendency 
to think in this way about the building industry, 
yet, if I am right in my belief, this is a matter of 
fundamental importance and unless we all do so 
conceive of the industry to which we belong we 
will never be looking in the right direction to 
catch a glimpse of how our industry can be rightly 
used as a balancing factor. 
WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 
Boston, Mass 


THE MENACE AND MEETING IT 


The architectural profession is faced with 
several strong competitive elements. In the field 
of small houses there are not only the newspaper 
plan services, plan services offered by magazines 
such as The Ladies’ Home Journal and others, 
the so-called architectural service offered by 
speculative builders, and the inroads of the mail 
order houses. 

The second competitive class of free architec- 
tural service is that which is given by industrial 
builders and which is offered by at least one 
nationally organized concern which employs very 
excellent national publicity to assist its sales. 

The third class consists of certain general con- 
tractors who, having established a_ reputation 
either locally or nationally, have thereby been 
able to establish an excellent credit line with 
financing houses, and who are, therefore, able to 
se'l their services because they can offer financing 
for building projects. .. . 

If it is to continue as a personal service pro- 
tecting the rights of owners, the architectural 
profession must take some definite and well-con- 
sidered action, based upon a_ forward-looking 
plan. The plan which | suggest is to take im- 
mediate steps to form a well-knit organization of 
the entire building industry, looking toward a 
large scale use of national publicity. 

This entails, first, the organization of the archi- 
tectural profession itself. A committee of the 
Institute is now at work on this very problem 
and is making a tremendous effort to accomplish 
a workable scheme. . . . 

The architects should be the natural leaders 
in the unification of the building industry. If 
they do not take the leadership it is highly prob- 
able that some other group will. It is not incon- 
ceivable that this other group might be one of 
those which now comprises a menace to the 
architectural profession. 

Eminent economists tell us that we must not 
expect a sudden recovery from the present un- 
satisfactory state of business but that it will be 
gradual and may take five or six years in its 
accomplishment. We have had two years of free- 
dom from overwork with the consequent leisure 
to consider means for setting our own house in 


order. We may expect to have several more years 
in which to put these means to work. This is an 
excellent time for us to go about the consideration 
of an organization plan. The next five years 
present an equally excellent period im which to 
carry out the scheme. The building industry 
should emerge from the depression completely 
organized to do business on a sound, sate, and 
successful basis. 

We have not considered that in order to educate 
the public concerning our own functions we must 
also explain the functions of the other elements 
of the building industry. Is it not obvious that 
the next step is to invite those other elements to 
join with us in spreading the word? 


LANCELOT SUKERT 
Derrorr. Mich 


FINANCE AND OVER-PRODUCTION CYCLES 


The building industry, while it 1s basic, is just 
one of a numerous group which constitutes the 
total volume of national business, and it is im 
extricably bound up with the general business 
cycle. While there are some people who say that 
general business goes largely as the building in 
dustry goes, it is probably general business which 
is carrying the building industry through the vari 
ous stages of its cycle rather than the reverse. 
The economic collapse and failure of the boom 
period is a phenomenon which has certainly been 
witnessed many times in the past and is probably 
more the result of over-production in all lines of 
products, as the result of the selfishness and greed 
of individual operators, than any other factor. 
When an operator sees a chance to finance a 
deal, “even on a shoestring,” he usually takes it, 
even if all danger signals have been passed, and 
there is no economic need for his project. He 
takes this chance because he thinks by some magic 
his deal will net a profit for him. 

The over-production of building has been 
facilitated through the methods of investment 
bankers, bond houses, and the commercial 
bankers. Building has been permitted on entirely 
too small an equity and in many cases has not 
been on a conservative basis. The recent report 
of the American Investment Bankers Association 
indicates that there are several billion dollars 
worth of mortgage bonds floating over the country 
and on over half of this vast amount losses will 
probably range anywhere from 10 to 100 per 
cent. This situation starting with the greed of 
operators has been made possible by the greed 
of certain real estate bond investment houses 
assisted by commercial bankers. It is notorious 
that appraisals have in many cases been most 
liberally inflated, and loans have been arranged 
with secondary financing which have accounted 
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for the entire building cost and more. If the equity 
was small, then the cost of the loan was greater, 
and in many cases exorbitant. 

Another factor which has been undoubtedly 
operating against building is the high rate of taxa- 
tion now ensuing, and this taxation rate should, 
if possible, be reduced through a study of the 
whole taxation system and more equitable dis- 
tribution. The chances are that high taxes are 
partly the result of governmental inefficiency and 
in some cases of actual dishonesty. 

When building starts again with the general 
business, Over-production should be avoided 
through the proper dissemination of figures of 
various real estate boards, building managers 
associations, etc. There should be associations 
similar to building managers associations for all 
large and representative groups of buildings. The 
figures of all of the associations should be given 
out to the industry through a central committee 
based on the component associations, and also 
through the Department of Commerce, various 
chambers of commerce and real estate boards. It 
would be well to set up such an organization at 
the present time, because although it might not 
function in time for this crisis, it would be set up 
while there is plenty of time to give the form due 
care. It is only by avoiding the excesses of the 
unreasonable boom periods that the depths of 
despondency of the lower stages of the cycle can 
be avoided. 

JAMES B. NEWMAN, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BANK FOR BUILDERS 


May I make one suggestion, and then elaborate 
somewhat on financing? The producers of build- 
ing material, the largest and most potent factor in 
the industry, should have adequate representation 
on the Plan Board. 

Your suggestion of a “central reservoir of 
funds for construction (similar to the Federal 
Reserve System)” is identical with mine for a 
Builders’ Mortgage Bank. The building industry, 
notwithstanding the depression, is able to provide 
the necessary working capital for such an institu- 
tion, and the public will provide further funds as 
the need develops and conditions warrant. Indeed, 
the government itself would be fully justified in 
supporting its second or third largest industry 
by subscribing substantially to the stock, as it did 
in the Federal Reserve and the Federal Land 
Banks, and give it the same government super- 
vision. Why are not the millions of home owners, 
and shop, office, hotel and theater owners entitled 
to the same credit facilities as the merchants, 
speculators and farmers? The security behind 
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such credit would certainly be no less substantial. 

The organization of this bank should not wait 
on government support, which would require 
years of discussion, but should be undertaken im- 
mediately by the building industry itself with the 
assistance of financiers who doubtless can be in- 
terested. It could, perhaps, be accomplished in 
three or four months under good leadership, and 
government cooperation could be sought later. 

Such a bank, with or without government sup- 
port and supervision, would be an excellent 
medium for accomplishing quickly and efficiently 
all of the objectives of your plan. With metropoli- 
tan headquarters and a staff of experts, and with 
branches in all the States, it could determine 
accurately the real building needs of every com- 
munity, and, while supplying the funds to meet 
those needs, it could effectively check over-build- 
ing in any locality and in any class. It could ascer- 
tain with some assurance the ground and rental 
values, and the ability of borrowers to meet inter- 
est and amortization payments, and with such 
knowledge first mortgage loans might safely be in- 
creased to 75 per cent of the appraised value. 

It would, as a condition precedent to any loan, 
require : 

1. That the full services of an architect of 
recognized standing be employed; that the build- 
ing be suitable to the locality ; that it be efficiently 
and economically planned, of sound construction, 
properly equipped and of good design, and that 
the architect issue a final certificate that the 
finished building meets all the standards estab- 
lished by the bank. 

2. That the building be erected by a competent 
and adequately equipped and financed builder, and 
that the cost be in line with independent estimates 
based on local conditions and made by the bank’s 
own_ experts. 

3. That all essential materials entering into the 
building be certified by an approved inspection 
laboratory to meet all the standards established 
by the bank. Such standards would be fixed from 
time to time and would be based upon the findings 
of the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Standards, the A. I. A., the Producers’ Council 
and other agencies now at work, and would look 
to efficiency, simplification and elimination of 
waste. 

In order to be of maximum value to the build- 
ing industry, and to minimize frozen credits, the 
bank would confine its loans to new construction, 
of course with an ample period of amortization, 
leaving the field of refinancing and _ so-called 
“permanent” loans to existing agencies. 

CHARLES C. WILSON, 
CoLuMBIA, §. C. 
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CITY HALLS AND TOWN HALLS 


BY 
WALTER H. KILHAM 
OF KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


N any municipality the seat of local govern- 

ment has always represented in a special way 
the civic pride of its citizens. The noble town 
halls of Italy and Flanders under whose lofty bell 
towers and spacious loggias the citizens could 
congregate established a precedent which later 
American municipalities are still glad to follow, 
though perhaps in a somewhat more matter of fact 
manner ; but however that may be, the municipal 
building still continues to express visibly the pres- 
tige and aspirations of the community and often 
does manage to express also the degree of culture 
to which the place has attained. 

Although much is said about operating a mu- 
nicipality in the same efficient manner as a busi- 
ness, the fact remains that its governmental quality 
introduces an element in which ordinary financial 
matters can play only a small part and brings 
about not only a monumental factor in the archi- 
tecture but a paternal touch in its affairs. The 
same general requirements obtain in kind no mat- 
ter whether the place is large or small; the only 
difference is in the number of officials and the 
amount of space they require for their depart- 
ments. It is true that in some communities the 
executive functions are carried out by a Village 


Selectmen’s Room, Lex- 
ington Town Office 
Building, Lexington, 
‘Mass. Kilham, Hopkins 
& Greeley, Architects 
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Board or a Board of Selectmen, instead of a 
Mayor and Council, and in New England the town 
meeting of all the voters still functions, requiring 
a sizab!e hall for its debates, but otherwise the 
requirements of the departments are much as in 
regularly organized cities. 

Of course, the super-monumental type affected 
by European cities with state entrances, noble 
courtyards, banquet halls and Salles des Noces of 
the first, second, and third classes is almost totally 
lacking in America, as befits a plain and sturdy 
democracy; when the President visits Middle- 
town he is feasted at the armory or the hotel, but 
these ornamental features of European cities 
are supposed to be compensated for by more effi- 
cient and economical administration here. At 
least, I believe that is the theory. 

A city hall for a medium size municipality re- 
quires usually accommodations for the following : 

1. The Mayor, with his secretaries. 

2. The City Council and Board of Aldermen 
also, if the government is of the two-chamber 
type. 

3. The City Clerk, City Solicitor, and Pur- 
chasing Agent. 

4. The financial departments, comprising the 
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Carcy Memorial, Lexington, Mass. The Auditorium is used for town meetings 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Assessors, Tax Collector, City Treasurer, and 
Auditor or Accountant. 

5. The Department of Public Works, 
water, sewer, streets, bridges, ferries, etc., and 


sCu, 


sometimes parks. 

6. The more purely paternal departments, 
health, food inspection, sealer of weights and 
measures, city charities, city hospitals, jails, and 
other institutions. 

7. The Building Inspector, Plumbing Inspec- 
tor, City Electrician, City Engineer, Planning 


board, ete. 
8. The Police, Fire, and School Departments, 
which sometimes prefer to be housed separately. 
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Municipal court rooms and lock-ups are occa- 
sionally included. 

9. The Tree Warden, or Forester. 

The sequences in which these rooms are placed 
may vary slightly according to local practice, but 
the following is a fair average layout: 

First FLoor (Easily reached from the street) : 
City Treasurer and Auditor; Tax Collector; 
Welfare Department (City Charities) ; City Clerk. 

SECOND FLoor: Mayor, Council Chamber and 
Committee Room; City Messenger; City Solici- 
tor; Assessors; Purchasing Agent; Planning 
Board; Public Works Department. 

BASEMENT: Building and Plumbing Inspec- 


The Auditorium of Cary 

Memorial looking toward 

the stage which has all 

the equipment of a regular 
theater 
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Newfields Town Hall, Newfields, N. H. The plans are shown below 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


tors; City Electrician; Health, Milk Inspection ; 
and Police facilities, if such are required. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

THe Mayor's Su!te is generally assigned to the 
pleasantest location in the building and the rooms 
which consist usually of an inner private office, 
with an outer office for the use of his secretaries 
and as a waiting room. These should be spacious 
and dignified. The private office should have seat- 
ing accommodations for a dozen or more people 
at least, as delegations will frequently visit the 
Mayor and there should be room for a long cen- 
ter table for inspecting large plans and blueprints, 


DREessing Room 


SELECTMENS 
Room 
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as well as for the Mayor’s own desk. This room 
should have a side door to the corridor w hich will 
permit the Mayor or his visitors to leave without 
passing through the waiting room. 

The Mayor will have one or more secretaries 
whose desks should have some protection by 
means of a rail or counter from the public wait- 
ing space. A private toilet should be provided. 

THe City Soriciror’s Orrice is generally ar- 
ranged in sequence with that of the Mayor, but 
does not require any special treatment except in 
the case of large or particularly contentious cities. 

THe Councit CHAMBER, usually on the same 
floor as the Mayor’s office, requires a good deal 
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of planning. Its architectural treatment may be 
quite elaborate and impressive, but exterior light 
is not so important, as meetings of the Council 
generally are held in the evening. If there is a 
Board of Aldermen, its chamber, as pertaining to 
the Senior Board, has the place of honor on the 
floor. 

The Council Chamber proper has accommoda- 
tions for the Councillors whose comfortable desks 
and chairs are arranged in a semicircle in front of 
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Town Hall, Westborough, 
Mass., is a modern adapta- 
tion of the Colonial, appro- 
priate to an old and long 
settled community 


the platform where the presiding officer’s desk is 
located with that of his secretary. Space must be 
provided for the press close to the heart of 
affairs ; but it is also important to have adequate 
seating space for the public which is rather in- 
sistent upon its right to be present at the meetings. 

THE City MESSENGER needs a small room, con- 
venient both to the Council Chamber and the 
Mayor’s office. Two or three committee rooms 
should be provided as close as possible to the 
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chamber. One of these may well be of size 
sufficient for a small hearing of 25 or 30 persons. 
Toilets for men and women are also necessary in 
this connection as some of the Councillors may 
be women. The main corridor outside the Coun- 
cil Chamber should be wide, provided with settles 
and have a dignified treatment. 

In the Waltham City Hall, the loggia at the 
rear is a most attractive feature, overlooking as 
it does a shaded park, and forming not only a 
pleasant place on summer evenings, but an ap- 
propriate rostrum from which a distinguished 
visitor can address the public. 

THe City CLer« needs a large, well lighted 
room with a counter and space for several as- 
sistants, a vault and a private office. The vaults 
are primarily for protection against fire and in 
many states the type of their construction is 
definitely fixed by law. The clerk’s office must 
provide for many filing cases to contain records 
of vital statistics and a host of other information, 
even including a dog licensing catalogue with the 
names of all the dogs and their owners. 

THe PuRCHASING AGENT’s OFFICE may be 
smaller, but he also will want a private office and 
a stock or store room for samples, etc. The Pur- 
chasing Agent buys supplies for all city depart- 
ments, and is a busy man whose knowledge must 
cover the characteristics and current prices of all 
commodities used by municipalities. 


THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
THE Assessors require a well lighted public 
office of reasonable size, with a counter. As most 
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of their conferences will be related to their maps, 
the conference tables and counters must be large 
enough to accommodate the maps easily. The 
Assessors will need an inner work room with a 
vault for storing the maps, and an inner con 
ference room where the taxpayers will have many 
earnest conferences with the Board. 

Tue Tax Cottecror. The work of this official 
is closely related to that of the Treasurer and 
Auditor. His office may be on the ground floor, 
where it is easily reached by the public. It will 
need a vault and a counter with a grille, (lor 
equipment of this counter, see under “Treas 
urer.” ) 

Tue Crry Treasurer. This office is also 
usually located on the ground floor. It should be 
provided with a good size burglar-proof vault 
and a counter with a grille like a bank. A small 
private office will usually be a convenience. Pay 
rolls in the modern American city include many 
names of many styles. Although few can be pro 
nounced, all have to be written and read and 
therefore the Treasurer needs desks for a con- 
siderable clerical force. 

THe Avupitror will need a room for several 
clerks, a private office and a vault. His office 
should be near that of the Treasurer, but not 
necessarily communicating with it. In many towns 
the auditing is done by a “Town Accountant.” 
The difference lies mainly in the name. 

Tue Pustic Works DEPARTMENT is variously 
organized in different cities, but for the purpose 
of this article may be taken to include the Sewer 
and Street Departments, City Engineer, and 
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Dover Town Hall and Library, Dover, Mass. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


Water Department, although the latter frequently 
prefers to maintain separate quarters. In any 
event, these various departments, whether sepa- 
rate or combined, will need counters for examining 
plans and records, adequate public space, private 
offices for the Chief and his subordinates and 
ample fireproof vault space for plans and records. 
The amount of space to be allotted to these activi- 
ties will need much careful study, and time spent 
in efficiently planning the office layouts will be 
well spent. 

The chief executive of the department is vari- 
ously styled Town Manager, Superintendent of 
Public Works, General Superintendent, etc., and 
is an official of importance and some dignity. He 
should have a private office. A room is desirable 
with a desk each for the division superintendents, 
water and sewer, parks and playgrounds, high- 
ways, etc. 

THE ScHooL DEPARTMENT is apt to feel that it 
shou!d be in a building of its own. Being gener- 
ally independently elected, and not appointees of 
the Mayor, the Committees often like to be 
separated from the City Hall, but in a good many 
cities quarters are provided for them there. Their 
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needs will vary according to the size of the city, 
and in a large city will be very complicated. In 
a place of about 50,000 inhabitants, the usual 
requirements are: an outer office, with a long 
counter, for several secretaries; an office and 
waiting room for the Superintendent and his 
secretary ; a Board Room; rooms for the School- 
house Custodian; possibly a room for the Health 
Department, and much storage space. Architects 
who have to do much altering of school buildings 
will wish that a good filing system for school- 
house plans might be installed. The storage re- 
quirements are quite formidable and this alone 
is almost reason enough for a separate building. 


TOWN HALLS 


The expression “Town Hall” means a munic- 
ipal building for the smaller communities, such 
as those in New England, which cling to the town 
meeting form of government, with the executive 
powers vested in a Board of Selectmen. 

The various offices under this system are not 
unlike the corresponding ones in city halls, ex- 
cept that in a good many cases the same official 
may perform two or more functions, so that one 
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room may serve more than one department. The 
Board of Selectmen, which comprises usually 
five members, will need an office for their clerk 
and a meeting room, arranged with a desk for the 
chairman and clerk at the head and four other 
desks for the others. These may be contained 
within a rail, and the rest of the space, which 
ought to be of good size, reserved for those who 
may wish to attend the hearings which the Board 
will hold whenever matters arise which require 
one. An item sometimes forgotten, but which is 
of the greatest convenience, is a large table placed 
against the rail on which blueprints, town atlases, 
etc., may be examined by both the town officials 
and public together, as such matters as new street 
layouts, bridges, and building plans will continu- 
ally come up and require its use. 

This kind of a Town Hall will require an audi- 
torium theoretically large enough to hold all the 
voters of the town who might wish to attend a 
town meeting. On account of the cost, this re- 
quirement was difficult enough to fulfill in former 
years but now, with the enfranchisement of 
women, it is practically impossible for most towns 
and consequently quite a number have been 
driven to the expedient of a limited town meeting, 
of perhaps 250 members, who are elected to the 
body from the different precincts. The hall, how- 
ever, will have to be large enough to contain an 
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indefinite number of other legal voters who 
usually have the right to attend and speak, but 
not to vote, so that a hall seating 500 or 600 may 
almost be regarded as a minimum size, Yankee 
thrift generally considers that this hall should 
also serve for entertainments, dances, and fairs, 
so a level floor is obligatory, with removable seats, 
and this leads to the feature of a “banquet” hall 
being installed in the basement with the usual 
facilities of a community house for serving food. 

In the smaller towns the public library also 1s 
often accommodated, as for example in the build- 
ings at Tewksbury and Dover, Mass., where it 
is al'otted one of the wings on the ground floor. 
The Police Room with lock-ups for men and 
women (visitors to the town, of course, not 
regular residents) is a part of the structure, but 
generally has to take to the basement. Needless 
to say, this department requires a separate en 
trance. 


THE TOWN OFFICE BUILDING 

Changing conditions are causing quite a num- 
ber of towns to try to avoid the expense of build- 
ing an auditorium in conjunction with the town 
offices, reasoning that their rapid growth wili soon 
make an acquisition of a city charter obligatory, 
in which case a hall would not be needed for 
town meetings. An example of this situation is 
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The City Hall, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charles C. Hook, Architect 


that shown by the buildings at Lexington, Mass., 
a town whose present population is about 8,000. 
In this case, a very handsome auditorium was 
built as a gift to the town under a bequest, form- 
ing the central feature of a group of three build- 
ings. While used for town meeting purposes, this 
building is provided with all the stage equipment 
of a regular theater and serves all the require- 
ments of the community in that direction. 


TOWN HALLS AS COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


In the smaller towns the machinery of govern- 
ment plays an important but not exclusive part in 
civic life. The public library, women’s commit- 
tees, American Legion, and other veteran associa- 
tions need a home, while many occasions arise 
which call for a banquet hall, community kitchen, 
a dancing floor,.and a well equipped stage for 
theatrical entertainments. The plans of the build- 
ings at Tewksbury and Dover, population 5,000 
and 1,000 respectively, both in Massachusetts, 
show what was done there to satisfy these needs. 
In both places I was informed that the construc- 
tion of the building had an immediate beneficial 
effect upon the community life and spirit. 

The Town Hall at Westborough, Mass., (popu- 
lation in 1930, 6,348) is perhaps less distinctly a 
community house but it contains so many features 
of this nature that a more detailed description 
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may be of interest. Built on the site of the old 
wooden Town Hall on the main business street 
of the town, it occupies a narrow and very re- 
stricted lot between rather high buildings which 
accounts for the shape of the plan. The slope of 
the lot to the rear permitted the development of a 
good basement with public rest rooms, police 
rooms, lock-up, and a good size court room. 

The style of the building is highly modernistic 
in detail and spirit while still preserving the red 
and white colonial flavor appropriate to an old and 
long settled community, the idea being to preserve 
a harmonious relation with the building’s sur- 
roundings and at the same time link it up with 
present-day architectural movements. It would 
have been little short of a crime to put an ultra- 
modern building on the main street of this New 
England town, but to condemn the town to the 
slavish copying of outworn precedent would have 
been equally bad. 

The small Town Hall at Newfields, N. H., is an 
example of a building which is almost entirely a 
community house, one room for the Selectmen 
being all that was required for the needs of civil 
government. There is a hall seating 200, a picture 
booth, check room, stage, and a dining hall and 
kitchen below. 

SITE 

The municipal building by its very nature 
demands an impressive site, spacious and yet 
central. The principal difficulty at the present 
time is to acquire such a site anywhere near the 
center of the city and still supply the insatiable 
demand for parking facilities. Parking spaces 
as such are ugly, whether full of handsome cars 
or empty, and it is absolutely necessary to have 
a good amount of attractively designed space at 
least at the front and sides of the building (and 
at the rear if possible) if any kind of a suitable 
effect is to be attained. 

Such a space is appropriate for soldiers’ and 
other memorials, which should be considered in 
laying out the grounds, the locations being planned 
when the designs for the building are being made. 
Furthermore, even in our democratic country 
many ceremonial occasions occur, visits of high 
officials, welcoming aviators, and polar explorers, 
and so on, when large numbers of people will 
wish to witness the exercises, so that the standing 
space about the building needs to be adequate for 
a good size crowd, and a shady park such as that 
at Waltham is very desirable. 

A clock tower is traditional and no city hall is 
supposed to be without one. Floodlighting is also 
thought to add a sort of meretricious glory to the 
job, but with the new developments in electric 
lighting it is to be hoped that lighting effects of a 
less obvious type will soon make their appearance. 
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WALTHAM CITY HALL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 
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WALTHAM CITY HALL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 
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Haskell Photos 


THE LOBBY 


A typical city hall for a small mu- 
nicipality, embodying the principles 
of logical planning and impressive 
designs. The building is of fireproof 
construction, with limestone exterior 
walls and a concrete foundation. 
Terrazzo is used for flooring in the 
public areas, linoleum and rubber 
tile in the office spaces. With the ex- 
ception of the lobby, which has lime- 
stone walls, the interior walls are of 
plaster. One unique feature of the 
design is the loggia at the rear of 
the building, used as a rostrum 
from which speakers may address 
the crowds in the shaded park below 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS * 
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WALTHAM CITY HALL 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
z FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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Trowbridge Photos 
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PUBLIC SPACE 





MAYOR'S OFFICE 





COUNCIL CHAMBER 


The building is entirely fireproof, of 
reinforced concrete construction. The 
exterior walls are of Wisconsin lime- 
stone with Indiana limestone trim. En- 
trance lobby and stairs are of Italian 
travertine, the floor of the former and 
the floors of all main rooms being of 
terrazzo. Walls, pilasters and ceilings 
of public space and important rooms are 
plaster, generally light in color. Monel 
metal is used for doors, lighting fix- 
tures and other trim. The total cost of 
the building, at 64 cents per cu. ft. 
including fixed equipment, was $120,000 


HIGHLAND PARK CITY HALL 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
STANTON AND HODGDON, ASSOCIATED 
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ATLANTA CITY HALL 


ATLANTA, GA. 


G. LLOYD PREACHER & CO.., 


ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


The building is of steel frame construction with a concrete foundation. Ex- 
terior walls are terra cotta, and windows are of steel, casement below the fifth 
floor and double hung above. Georgia marble is used extensively for floors, 
walls and stairs on the interior. The molded plaster cornices and column caps 
are highly ornamented in public spaces. Doors and trim are of bronze. Four- 
teen stories high, the building and the land cost approximately $1,500,000 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 


HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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Haskell 


VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of Indiana lime- 
stone, with base, curbs, and steps of granite. 
The court facing is brick graduated from a 
light shade at the bottom to the dark shade 
of terra cotta at the top, which ties in with 
the standing seam copper roof. Exterior 
doors are bronze; windows, both double hung 
and casement, are of steel, and grilles of cast 
iron. Floodlighting lamps are concealed in 
six cast bronze standards 


INTERIOR: First and second floor cor- 
ridors, and circular stairs are of veinless 
Carthage marble, with walls and wainscots 
of golden vein Tennessee marble. Typical 
corridors have terrazzo floors, marble wain- 
scots, and plaster walls and ceilings. Execu- 
tive offices are individually decorated, the 
mayor’s office having cork tile floor, gum- 
paneled walls, and ornamented plaster ceil- 
ing; the council chamber has oak parquetry 
flooring, and black and gold marble wainscot- 
ing with acoustically treated ceiling 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of fire- 
proof concrete construction, heated from a 
central plant. Toilet rooms have mechanical 
ventilation 
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COLUMBUS CITY HALL 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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COLUMBUS CITY HALL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS OF COLUMBUS, LTD., ARCHITECTS 
HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, CHIEF DESIGNER 
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ENTRANCE TO CITY HALL 





CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF CIVIC CENTER 


CIVIC CENTER 


N. J. 


JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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Wurts 


The City Hall is of steel frame 
construction with concrete 
foundation; exterior walls of 
limestone; and built up roof. 
Interior walls are of marble in 
lobby; corridor walls have 
marble wainscots; others plas- 
ter. Floors are concrete with 
linoleum coverings except in 
public areas, which are of ter- 
razzo. The building is steam 
heated from a central plant 
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CIVIC CENTER 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS OF CITY HALL 
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GLEN ISLAND BATHING PAVILION 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 


TWO PUBLIC BATHING PAVILIONS 
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The Glen Island Bathing Pavilion is one of several built recently 

under the supervision of the Westchester County Park System, 

for which Jay Downer is the chief engineer and Gilmore D. Clark 

is the landscape architect. This one was designed by Clinton F. 
Lloyd of Mr. Clark’s office 
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GLEN ISLAND BATHING PAVILION 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 
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VIEW FROM BEACH 


EXTERIOR: Locker walls, walls of 
main building and comfort stations 
variegated red brick. Locker walls 
backed with cinder block. Locker 
houses built of asbestos board with 
wood framing. Roofs of main building 
and locker houses corrugated asbestos 
board, and roof of comfort stations 
random slate. 


INTERIOR: Terrazzo is used for 
main building and comfort station 
floors, and cement for locker house 
floors. Porch floor is quarry tile. In- 
terior walls of main building and com- 
fort stations have brown glazed brick 
wainscoting, buff matt brick above. 
Ceilings are ivory sand float plaster, 
doors are metal, trim is oak. 


CONSTRUCTION: All buildings of 
fireproof construction with concrete 
foundations for main divisions. Con- 
crete slabs supported on pressed steel 
joists form the floors. 


CENTER PORTICO FROM STREET 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 
ONTARIO BEACH PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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CENTER PORTICO FROM BEACH 


| f = J COST AND EQUIPMENT: At 33 cents per cu. ft., 


the total cost for 681,974 cu. ft. was $224,000, excluding 
[ }# the architect’s fee. Special equipment features include 
= gas unit heaters for comfort stations, oil-fired vapor 



















il tL (AT - heating system in main building, and floodlighting for 
terbeteee: bets tents ibe + the beach 
> @ NOTE: Construction of bath houses is shown in Part 


II of this issue 
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PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 
ONTARIO BEACH PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 
a 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 


BUILDINGS FOR STATE OFFICES 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 
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Gottscho Photos 


GENERAL VIEW 


The building is faced with 
New England granite, and 
has bronze casement and 
double hung windows, with 
Swedish black granite 
spandrels. The roofing is 
tar and gravel, except for 
quarry tile on _ terraces. 
Lobby, corridors, and Dept. 
of Labor hearing - room 
have marble walls and 
floors; other areas have 
plaster walls and mastic tile 
floors. Doors, light fixtures, 
and other trim of bronze. 
The total cost was approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 


FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 
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m | STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 
WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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The unusual shape of the build- 
ing, resulting from the contour 
of the plot and the requirements 
of the state departments housed 
in the building, was modified by 
the mass treatment of the ex- 
terior and the unbroken vertical 
of the window and spandrel 
treatment 





STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 


WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The building is faced with Indiana limestone, and has metal 
double hung windows. The interior treatment is generally 
marble in public spaces, with bronze light fixtures, doors 
and trim. The office space has plaster walls, cement floors 
with linoleum and rubber tile covering. Provision has been 
made in the plan for the future extension of state departments 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WM. E. HAUGAARD, COMMISSIONER OF ARCHITECTURE 
WM. B. GREEN & SON AND ALBERT HART HOPKINS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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PERSPECTIVE 


EXTERIOR: The walls are of Georgia marble, the flat roofs of quarry 
tile, and the pitched roof of copper. Bronze casement windows are used on 
the first and second floors, steel double hung up to the 11th floor and steel 
casement above that 


INTERIOR: Marble is used for flooring in all circulation areas and on 
the first floor, rubber tile and linoleum being used elsewhere. Plaster walls 
are used throughout the general office space, marble wainscoting being 
used for the first floor, and corridors. The walls of the hearing rooms are 
treated with acoustic tile. Direct radiation is used throughout; the base- 
ment and first floors are artificially ventilated. Cove and reflector lighting 
supply illumination in the public spaces, and semi-indirect fixtures are used 
elsewhere 


CONSTRUCTION: The building is of steel frame construction, with a 
reinforced concrete foundation, and reinforced concrete joist floors. The 
gross cubage is 5,214,963 cu. ft., and the estimated cost is $4,000,000 


OHIO STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HARRY HAKE, ARCHITECT 
FRANK W. BAIL, ALFRED A. HAHN, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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TYPICAL OFFICE FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


OHIO STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HARRY HAKE, ARCHITECT 


FRANK W. BAIL, ALFRED A. HAHN, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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Grossman-Knowling Photos 


CONSTRUCTION: The build- 
ing is to rest on concrete cais- 
sons, and will be steel framed, 
designed to carry a load of two 
additional floors. Structural floors 
will be reinforced concrete, with 
marble finish for public spaces, 
and wood and rubber tile for 
office divisions. Windows are to 
be metal double hung, and tile is 
to be used for the roof. The plas- 
ter walls will be sound and heat 
insulated; steam will be used for 
heating, with cast iron radiation. 
Post office work rooms and court 
rooms will be air conditioned 


COST: The gross cubage is 
10,250,000; total cost at 55 cents 
per cu. ft. will be $5,650,000 





TYPICAL COURT ROOM 


~“ 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROBERT O. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECT 
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FEDERAL BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROBERT O. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECT 
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F. & L. Photos 
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Construction work on this build- 
ing, estimated to cost $2,975,000, 
began in May of this year. The 
building is of steel and reinforced 
concrete construction; it will have 
a granite base with a stone or 
terra cotta super-structure. Mar- 
ble will be used for the lobby, 
with terrazzo floors and wain- 
scots for the corridors. The 
building will have 225,000 sq. ft. 
usable area 





UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A. TEN EYCK BROWN, ARCHITECT 
A. BARILI, JR., ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR MEZZANINE PLAN 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A. TEN EYCK BROWN, ARCHITECT 
A. BARILI, JR., ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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THE FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


BY 
FERRY K. HEATH 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


This statement of facts regarding the work of the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department throws light on its legal status and its operation, 
in view of the controversy being waged in the public press at the present time 


T would appear from statements in the daily 

press and in architectural magazines that con- 
siderable confusion exists in the minds of those 
not directly connected with the execution of the 
Federal Building Program as to the number of 
projects which it is possible to place under con- 
tract within a few months after the authorizing 
legislation has been passed by Congress. 

In order to dispel some of this confusion, it 
may be stated that the program for the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings is always preceded by 
the Treasury Department’s country-wide survey 
of the building needs of the Federal Government 
in the various cities. The data as to their require- 
ments are gathered from the ten Executive De- 
partments, from independent establishments, etc., 
and on a basis of the conclusions reached from 
this information, decisions are made as to the 
places where Federal buildings are required and 
the amount of money which would be involved 
in order to meet the needs of individual cases. 

Following that procedure, general authoriza- 
tions to the amount of some $700,000,000 have 
been made by Congress, but only such portions 
of the general authorization can be taken up as 
have been followed by specific authorizations for 
the different projects involved. Furthermore, the 
fact must be taken into consideration that many 
of the projects are authorizations for a site and 
building, involving the procedure of selecting and 
acquiring a site, which in many cases precipi- 
tates a controversy of interested citizens. Selec- 
tion is often long delayed by circumstances which 
are entirely beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment because of divisions of opinions advanced 
by citizens with all the pressure that can be 
brought to bear on the various points of view held 
by factions which are created under such con- 
ditions. 

In order to correct an impression that seems to 
have gained some credence among several Chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Architects, it 








seems proper to state that the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect has been in existence for up- 
wards of 50 years and during all of that time has 
been charged by law with the preparation of plans 
and specifications for public buildings. In fact, 
until the passage of the Tarsney Act in 1893, 
private architects could be employed only where 
specifically authorized by law. 
authorizations were comparatively few. The 
Tarsney Act, it will be recalled, provided for 
award by competition and was not altogether 
satisfactory to this department or to private archi- 
tects themselves. The law was finally repealed by 
an Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 

From that time until the passage of the Keyes- 
Elliott Act of May 25, 1926, there again was no 
authority for the employment of private architects 
except by specific provision of law. The author- 
ity contained in this Act was extremely limited, 
restricting the employment of full architectural 
services to one building only (the Department of 
Commerce building) and permitted architectural 
contracts only for “floor plans and designs of 
buildings developed sufficiently to serve as guides 
for the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications,” and certain engineering services. 
It was not until the passage of the second Keyes- 
Elliott Act of March 31, 1930, that complete 
architectural services could be contracted for. 

The first legislation for public building con- 
struction since 1913 was provided by the Act of 
May 25, 1926, authorizing an expenditure of 
$165,000,000 over a period of 11 years. Legisla- 
tion enacted during the year 1928 increased this 
authorization by $125,000,000 for land and con- 
struction in the District of Columbia. 

In 1929 and 1930, the present administration 
strongly recommended the enlargement of the 
building program. As the result of this recom- 
mendation, Congress increased the building pro- 
gram $330,000,000 by Acts approved March 31, 
1930, and February 26, 1931. These same Acts 


These specific 
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increased the annual limit of expenditure so that 
the present enlarged program may be completed 
at a very much earlier date. 

The total amount of the authorized program is 
$629,249,000 plus $69,000,000, which represents 
estimated proceeds of sale of obsolete buildings. 
Since Congress has authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to utilize proceeds of sales of old 
buildings in the construction of additional build- 
ings it will be seen that the program under the 
Treasury Department approximates nearly $700,- 
000,000. 

Of the $700,000,000, specific authorizations 
have been obtained from Congress to the extent 
of $495,441,192.26 or 70 per cent of the total 
authorized program. At the present time, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to con- 
tract for projects up to this amount. 

The status of the specifically authorized proj- 
ects totaling $495,000,000, as of July 15, shows 
that $442,000,000 or 85 per cent of this total 
amount is represented by projects completed, 
under contract, on the market for bids or in 
specification stage, or in the drawing stage. 

During the early stages of the Federal Build- 
ing Program, when the general layout of the so- 
called “Triangle” group of buildings in Wash- 
ington was under consideration, the Secretary of 
the Treasury decided to avail himself of a board 
of architects to cooperate with the Treasury De- 
partment. Accordingly, an organization was 
effected and designated the Board of Architectural 
Consultants, the membership being made up of 
six architects in private practice and one from 
the Supervising Architect’s Office. The advisory 


THE-ABCHITECTURAL 


The building for the 

Bureau of Internal 

Revenue, Washington, 
> &. 


services rendered by this Board are in the form of 
recommendations to the Secretary and_ the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, with whom 
rest the authority of making final decisions. 

The membership of the Board is made up as 
follows : 
1. Edward H. Bennett, Chairman. 

Member of the architectural firm of Bennett, 

Parsons & Frost, Chicago, Illinois. 


bo 


Louis Ayres. 
Member of the architectural firm of York and 
Sawyer, New York, N. Y. 
3. Arthur Brown, Jr. 

San Francisco, California. 
4. William A. Delano. 
Member of the architectural firm of Delano and 
Aldrich, New York, N. Y. 
John Russell Pope. 
New York, N. Y. 
6. Louis A. Simon. 
Superintendent, Architectural Division, Office 
of the Supervising Architect. 
C. C. Zantzinger. 
Member of the architectural firm of Zant- 
zinger, Borie & Medary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
While the attention of the Board has been cen- 
tered mainly upon those developments in Wash- 
ington which are under the Treasury Department, 
and while the individual members of the Board 
have designs for particular buildings within the 
Triangle Group, the Board’s services have been 
extended to include consideration of many ques- 
tions relating to buildings outside of the District 
of Columbia. 
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The building for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C.., 
is one of the largest of the recent 
architectural works of the Office of 
the Supervising Architect. It is 
designed in keeping with the other 
buildings now being erected to house 
Government departments and 
bureaus, as part of the compre- 
hensive plan for the development of 
the National Capitol 
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U. S. POST OFFICE, MADISON, WIS. 


Buehman 


U. S. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, TUCSON 


U. S. POST OFFICE, 





FLINT, MICH. 





POST OFFICES DESIGNED BY THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. S. POST OFFICE, THIBODAUX, LA. U. S. POST OFFICI 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS 
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U. S. POST OFFICE, SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. U. S. POST OFFICE, HANOVER, N. H. 
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i U. S. POST OFFICE, BALTIMORE, MD. 





U. S. POST OFFICE, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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U. S. ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, N. Y. PARCEL POST BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BUILDINGS RECENTLY DESIGNED BY THE 
rH OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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U. S. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE, U. S. POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSI 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA KANSAS CITY, MO 





U. S. POST OFFICE, CROCKETT, TEX. U. S. POST OFFICE, POTSDAM, N. Y 
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U. S. POST OFFICE, MONTE VISTA, COLO. U. S. POST OFFICE, WICHITA, KAN. 


BUILDINGS RECENTLY DESIGNED BY THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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PERSPECTIVE, MINNEAPOLIS POST OFFICE 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


5 MINNEAPOLIS POST OFFICE 
i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAGNEY AND TUSLER, INC., ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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TPE American Institute of Architects docu- 
ment No. 186, entitled “Functions of the 
Architect,” sets forth so clearly the relationship 
between the architect and his client, the owner, 
that it is unnecessary to take space to outline it in 
this article. In private practice this relatfonship 
is quite generally understood by the profession 
and the owner, whether the latter be individual, 
partnership, or corporation. The same principles 
apply when any branch of government is the own- 
er or client. The extent to which the architect 1s 
able or permitted to function successfully depends 
upon his ability, and upon the understanding and 
knowledge on the part of the client of what may 
be expected from the architect. 

Why, then, all this fuss when Government work 
or public buildings are under consideration? And 
why is it assumed by Government officials that 
there is something peculiar and unusual about 
Government work which can be better handled by 
a Government bureau than by the private archi- 
tect? How about the buildings that make the 
skyline of New York or Chicago or Detroit, or 
for that matter our municipalities generally? Is 
a Government bureau responsible for them? It is 
an extraordinary thing that the situation which 
exists between the Federal Government and the 
architectural profession should occur in the 
United States, under our Constitution and our 
form of government. The same applies equally 
to many State governments, particularly New 
York State. 

Aside from questions of design, planning, com- 
position, and the execution by the professional 
architect as compared possibly with the work of 
a governmental bureau, there is a much larger, 
vastly more important fundamental principle in- 
volved in the taking over by government as a 
legitimate function of the planning, designing, 
and executing of public buildings. I refer to the 
fact, recognized from the beginning in the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government and the 
adoption of the Constitution and the succeeding 
amendments, that there is grave danger to the 
welfare of the various states in the assumption by 
the Federal Government of too great centralized 
power and authority. 

Back of this in the minds of the framers of the 
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GOVERNMENTS AND ARCHITECTS 


BY 


A. L. BROCKWAY 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, A. I. A. 


ARCHiITE 


(unstitution was the belief that the greatest good 


would under that form of 
which relied upon the effort, initiative, and re 
sponsibility of the individual. 
adoption of the Constitution itself amendments 


come vyovernment 


Subsequent to the 


thereto were intended to make clear and explicit 
the exact status of this relationship between thx 
Federal individual 
The Fifth Amendment is notable in this respect 


Government and the states 
by denying to the Federal Government specifical 
ly the power to deprive any man of life, liberty 
or property without due process of 
take private property for public use without just 


law, or to 


compensation. 

The record of the Constitutional Convention, 
reporting the debates participated in by the fram 
ers of our Constitution, shows conclusively that 
the fear of a too strong central government was 
the basis of serious opposition and delayed its 
adoption. Those opposing the adoption ‘of the 
Constitution as proposed took the position that 
any central or Federal government which acted 
directly upon the people and not through Stat 
governments would inevitably gather to itself 
functions and powers which would eliminate the 
right of local governments to manage their own 
affairs. The supporters of the proposed Const 
tution, men like Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison, as our history shows, argued that under 
the limitations in the Constitution as written no 
such result should be feared. The distinction be 
tween the executive, legislative and judicial func 
tions, they claimed, were so carefully and speci 
fically outlined, creating checks and balances of 
authority, that the government resulting must be 
one of severely limited powers in all these direc 
tions. They claimed that the powers granted to 
the Federal Government were specifically granted 
and that all other powers had been reserved to the 
people of the nation acting through local and 
State governments. 

As against the understanding of the framers of 
the Constitution, in the course of these one hun 
dred and forty-odd years succeeding, what we 
have seen is a gradual assumption on the part of 
Congress of the power and authority by legisla 
tive act to assume more and more power and 
authority for the Federal Government. While the 
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fundamental principle of individual initiative is 
still recognized and public statement made that 
the Government “should keep out of business,” 
nevertheless the encroachment upon the field of 
business—and I use “business” in the broad sense 
as covering professional activities also—has been 
more or less consistent and steady on the part of 
Congress. 

These usurpations of power are numerous and 
are based upon more or less plausible arguments, 
one of which is commonly referred to as “Grants 
In Aid To The States.” Such a one relates to 
making provision for vocational training through 
agricultural colleges and appropriating money 
therefor conditioned upon an appropriation by the 
state of an equal amount. This has grown to an 
extent and an importance probably not fully rec- 
ognized by the dwellers in our municipalities but 
has been of tremendous importance to the resi- 
dents of the rural areas, as it is the basis upon 
which the Farm and Home Bureau organizations 
and allied functions are founded. 


I am thoroughly familiar with the manner in 
which this works out. I have served since the 
beginning on the Farm Bureau executive commit- 
tee in my own county and for the last eight years 
have been President of the allied Junior Project 
vocational educational work commission also. This 
act is known as the Smith-Lever Act. Its results 
are very valuable and the movement is nation- 
wide. Yet it is a usurpation of authority taken 
from the States and its beneficent results furnish 
argument for the next piece of legislation where 
the encroachment on individual initiative is more 
destructive. Reports through the county agents 
go to Washington rather than to the individual 
States. The same is true in the matter of appro- 
priations by Congress for highway construction. 
The citizen of any State probably thinks that it is 
costing him individually less because Congress 
is appropriating half of the cost of construction. 
No matter whether the result be beneficial or 
otherwise, the effect upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple referred to must be viewed with more or less 
grave concern, 

What I am trying to stress with my colleagues 
in the architectural profession is the importance 
of the position of the architect as a citizen, and 
his responsibility as a factor in the election of our 
governmental representatives. We, the people, in 
the last analysis are the Government and all of 
these matters rest absolutely in our hands. The 
Constitution is the foundation upon which we 
work as citizens. The procedure and the meas- 
ures for modifying the contractual conditions of 
that document are clearly expressed and provided 
for. Without adherence to the provisions of the 
Constitution, we must recognize that there is very 
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scant security for permanent good government in 
the United States. If it be necessary to amend 
these contractual provisions of the Constitution, 
let us do it with our eyes open, rather than under 
cover and by evasion by grouping things under 
the assumed powers covered in “Grants In Aid To 


The States,” “Taxation And General Welfare 
Clauses,” and other similar items in the Consti- 
tution interpreted so as to cover “Implied Pow- 
ers” and “Practical Measures.” 

\Without embarrassing this article with too 
much evidence along this line, let me say that the 
next step of constitutional invasion has been for 
some time and is at present knocking at our door, 
for there are many advocates in Congress vigor- 
ously demanding that the Federal Government 
should enter the field of private business. Of 
course, in a time of emergency, as during a war, 
we recognize the necessity of mobilizing the na- 
tion for self-defense. Under normal conditions, 
however, we never have believed in this. The 
example of Government operation of railroads | 
hope has made a lasting impression. 

It is also evident that there is strong opposition 
to this action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; otherwise we would not have seen the long 
debate in Congress as to the disposition of the 
great development that was started at Muscle 
Shoals, questioning whether the Government 
should operate and sell power and fertilizer. Is 
is not a fair question to ask, if the Government 
can manufacture and distribute electrical energy, 
what is to prevent the Government from mining 
and transporting energy in the form of coal, gas- 
oline, or gas? Complete nationalization of all 
industry is the logical conclusion. The Govern- 
ment is at present in the transportation business 
on inland waterways, by act of Congress. Inter- 
pretation by Congress as to what is covered by 
the title “Mail” is making the Post Office Depart- 
ment transport and deliver, through the parcel 
post, articles of merchandise. In fact, a quotation 
from a statement made recently by Postmaster- 
General Brown says that “Except on sealed letter 
mail, the Post Office Department has the keenest 
competition. The railroads, express companies, 
trucking companies, steamship, and other common 
carriers compete with it in the handling of maga- 
zines, circulars, printed advertising matter, and 
merchandise of every kind” ; certainly an extraor- 
dinary situation, when one considers the Fifth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The list of statutes passed by Congress en- 
croaching upon what has always been considered 
the field of private business could be very gener- 
ously extended, but space will not permit here. 
The report of the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects at the Conven- 
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tion at San Antonio quoted President Hoover, 
former President Coolidge and former Secretary 
Franklin MacVeagh as making statements entire 
ly in line with the historic understanding of the 
Fifth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
and the Convention pledged its aid and coopera- 
tion on the basis of those statements as express 
ing the general policy of the Government. In 
other words, these statements of so-called policy 
are nothing more or less than a recognition of 
constitutional provisions and limitations. 

Possibly the application of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to our case should be outlined. The term 
“private property” is very broad in its application. 
It is not limited to an action appropriating and 
taking forcibly physical property itself. If Con- 
gress enacts laws putting the Government into 
the field of industry or professional activity where 
individual initiative has always functioned, and by 
so doing enters into competition with a private 
party, destroying the income from such private 
property, in that way breaking down its earning 
powers, then that is surely the taking of private 
property without either just compensation or due 
process of law. 

This consideration is stressed, first, as a re- 
minder to every individual architect of his duties 
as a citizen to see to it that his representative in 
Congress appreciates, in considering proposed 
legislation, the thought that such legislation is 
complying with the mandates of the Constitution. 
It is through an act of Congress that the important 
step in changing the Government’s present atti- 
tude toward Government buildings must be taken, 
Congress being responsive to expressed public 
opinion ; second, because the first reaction on the 
part of the Government officials to the campaign 
of the architectural profession for the employ- 
ment of private architects on Government build- 
ings is, they claim, that we are looking for jobs; 
the implication is that this is somehow discredit- 
able or open to challenge. 

The officers of the Institute have, of course, 
disclaimed that this is the purpose of the cam- 
paign. I think from what I have shown that 
Government officials will be obliged to recognize 
that we as a profession are simply defending our 
constitutional rights. When the architectural pro- 
fession can point to the architecture created by 
private architects for private individuals and cor- 
porations, showing an enormous preponderance 
in total cost of the buildings erected over even the 
very large amount of money appropriated by Con- 
gress this last year for public buildings, the pro- 
fession need not be apprehensive that this stand 
for law and order will be indefinitely misunder- 
stood. 

It is because the situation in the matter of Gov- 








ernment work is only one instance of a great many 
involved in the slow breaking down of the con 

stitutional provisions referred to, that | have yor 
to this length upon this one point. In other words 
we find ourselves in company with many other 
lines of professional activity, business, and indus 
try where Government is deliberately entering the 
held of private business, and doing it by act of 
Congress. It is time to call an alarm, for | be 

lieve it is attacking the fundamentals in our form 
of government upon which the success of this 
nation is founded. 

It is gratifying to note that the activities of the 
President and officers of the American Institute 
of Architects, in negotiating with the Treasury 
Department, have resulted in the actual employ 
ment of possibly some one hundred to one hun 
dred and fifty individual private firms of archi 
tects. Why there should be any assumption that 
the relations between the private architect and the 
Government differ in any respect from the rela 
tions as existing between the architect and_ the 
private owners, it is difficult to see. They differ 
only in magnitude and scale. My connection with 
Government work began about in 1913 and has 
been confined entirely to the State of New York 
and not to the Federal Government. The ques 
tionnaire covering the States and cities of th 
nation, preceding the Convention at San Antonio 
showed conclusively that, outside of the Federal 
Government, the State of New York was the larg 
est State government maintaining anything in size 
or importance in the shape of a bureau of archi 
tecture similar to the Supervising Architect's of 
fice in the Treasury Department of the lederal 
CGiovernment. 

My experience, fora period of ten or twelve 
years following, was a very close one, giving m« 
an important insight into the workings of govern 
mental departments, commissions, and bureaus 
My connection has extended at intervals to 1930. 
Like the Federal Government, the State of New 
York owns a very large amount of real estate, in 
cluding a relatively large number of buildings. 
The maintenance and upkeep alone of such prop 
erty requires the existence of a bureau or depart 
ment entrusted with their care. There is abso 
lutely no reason why a bureau or department so 
created could not function to represent the State, 
as client, with any private architect who, because 
of standing, ability, and experience, might be 
worthy of being entrusted with the planning and 
designing of any institutional or other building 
that the State or Federal Government might have 
in hand. 

\s a point of contact, it could and should as 
semble from the various departments of govern 
ment involved, the information as to requirements 
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for the intended project. Such information could 
be passed on to the private architect exactly as the 
building committee of any corporation functions 
in private practice. Such a bureau or department 
entrusted with the care of any buildings must 
necessarily maintain a supervising or inspecting 
force. Such a force could, of course, be utilized 
in the matter of supervision and construction of 
new work even though the planning, design and 
detail of the project were done by the private 
architect. I think that it is not open to challenge 
that such an organization on the part of the Govy- 
ernment would function vastly better and more 
economically if the duties and responsibilities 
were confined to some such outline as the above. 

The limitations in the matter of salaries to 
(sovernment employes, civil service restrictions, 
hours of work, and other factors involved, place 
a government function for planning and design- 
ing at a great disadvantage as compared to the 
conditions surrounding the private architect. Sure 
ly the Government would be better served, both 
in cost and time, by the retention of private archi- 
tects under such conditions than by endeavoring to 
maintain and expand a planning function. The 
offices of private practitioners are going, well es- 
tablished organizations, ready to step in and adapt 
themselves to increasing or decreasing volumes of 
work. In the case of the governmental bureau, 
the salary limitation affects the character and 
quality of the employe available. 

\t the Regional Conference held at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., the memorandum adopted by that 
body took occasion to call attention to the fact 
that constructive progress does not necessarily 
have to be based upon unfair criticism and repu- 


diation of honest effort on the part of those en- 
trusted with governmental duties. This problem 
is by all odds too large for any one of us, whether 
In private practice or in Government employ, to 
place too much importance upon the personality 
of the individual. It is not a personal question. 
As | have tried to show, it involves a question 
fundamental to the future welfare of the nation 
and when the creative work of the profession 
throughout the country is taken into considera- 
tion the profession certainly has to make no apol- 
ogies. 

In conclusion, it is hard for me to understand 
why the Federal Government, or for that matter 
any State government, should take the attitude 
that has been taken toward the work of one of the 
learned professions, recognized both in this coun- 
try and abroad as dealing most intimately and 
vitally with the actual living conditions and wel- 
fare of its citizens, and whose creative efforts not 
only rank as one of the fine arts but are the admi- 
ration of the world. When one considers the atti- 
tude of the governments of Europe, such as 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, etc., 
one finds that the private practitioner is invariably 
the creator of the monuments of architecture both 
of the modern and ancient times. Not only that, 
but the governments of those countries look with 
pride upon the work of their architects, and hon- 
ors are heaped upon the outstanding individuals. 
Government over there does not undertake the 
design and creation of its public buildings. Upon 
what grounds can our Government expect to base 
its actions when the history of the world shows 
a succession of monumental creations—the work 
of the private individual as designer! 


U. S. to Restrict Hiring of Private Architects 


Cun Staff More Satisfactory 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 4.—The hope of the 
American Institute of Architects to have all future 
government buildings designed by private architects 
dwindled today when Ferry K. Heath, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in Charge of Public 
Buildings, announced that the government’s own 
staff of architects had proved more satisfactory in 


the present emergency. 


To speed up President Hoover’s emergency 
building program, the last session of Congress 
authorized the Treasury to use private architects 
to an unlimited extent. In compliance with this 
authorization, the Treasury let out a large number 
of designing contracts which otherwise would have 
been handled by government architects. 


THE*ARCHITECTURAL 


in Emergency, Says Heath 


Mr. Heath said today that this experience had 
shown that the government construction had 
proved much faster than outside professional archi- 
tects. 

\s a result, it is probable the Treasury will 
oppose any recommendation to Congress to limit 
the work of the supervising architect’s office to a 
purely supervisory sta‘us, leaving all of the de- 
signing to be let out to private architects. The use 
of outside architects, except in unusual circum- 
stances, will be limited to the present emergency, 
with which the present staff of the supervising 
architect is unable to keep pace, it was said. 

Reprinted from the Herald Tribune of August 
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TO MENTION JUST A FEW 


The design of Severance Hall, new home of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, offered many 
interesting problems to the architects, Walker and 
Weeks of Cleveland; how they solved those 
problems is told in one of the feature articles of 
the October issue. 


Right 
Severance Hall 


Left 
Hudnut Building 


feature. 


of the pre yfession. 


October. 
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If Ely Kahn and Eliel Saarinen should 
join forces in designing a shop building, 
the result would be 
matter of fact, they did and the result 
was. The Hudnut Building, the work of 
these two men, is an outstanding October 


Among other things for October is 
Sloan and Robertson's Maritime Building. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum's pre- 
liminary plan for unification of the build- 
ing industry continues to hold the interest 


from all sections of the country appear in 









interesting. As a 


Further comments 


Right 
Maritime Building 


Left 
Lighting System in 
Severance Hall 





AND IN THE ENGINEERING SECTION 


Space does not permit us to mention anything 
but the lighting system of Severance Hall; a 
sound article on standardized housing; a survey 
of business promotion methods, and another in 
stallment of Beach's discussion of architectural 
supervision. Further than that, there are other 
features and articles which will be just as in- 
teresting if we don't tell you about them now. 
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IN THE QUIET DESIGN OF THIS WHEN you specify Diebold fire-resistive vault doors 
VAULT DOOR Is for your buildings, you can satisfy your own tastes 
R al and at the same time provide for your client’s pro- 

ugg @ tection against fire. For Diebold fire-resistive vault 

e doors are simply and gracefully designed, and blend 

pr @ £ CE £ gZ @ re with almost any architectural motif. Over seventy 

years’ experience in the manufacture of protective 

devices for banks and other business concerns enables the Diebold Safe and Lock Company to build its 
doors with consummate skill. e The door illustrated is No. 156. It gives a minimum of six hours’ resis- 
tance to heat, based on standard vault door tests. Tongue and groove construction is used on all four 
sides. This door is particularly useful for the protection of public records, vital statistics and other unre- 
placeable papers. e Detailed information of construction and installation can be found in Sweet’s Archi- 


tectural Catalogs. Diebold engineers are available to you at all times for consultation and advice. 
D 3 E R a’ ¢ ae SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY... CANTON, OHIO 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE MAKES 


MODERN HOMES MORE LIVABLE 


TELEPHONE Convenience is saving steps and minutes 
in modern homes throughout the country—in 
distinctive, livable homes like the one illustrated, 
which overlooks beautiful Lake Minnetonka. 

Telephone convenience is simply the placing 
of telephones at the handiest locations in the 
most important rooms. It is easily and economi- 
cally achieved by planning in advance—by pro- 
viding built-in conduit and outlets in walls and 
floors. The conduit conceals all wiring, permits 
the placing of telephone outlets wherever they're 
wanted and protects against most types of service 
interruptions. 

Let the local telephone company help you 
with the telephone arrangements for new or re- 
modeled residences. Such consultation will save 
you time and trouble and assure lasting telephone 
satisfaction to your clients. There is no charge. 


Just call the Business Office. 
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Built-in conduit and ten 


telephone outlets provide for 


convenience in the residence 
of Mr. Eben Atwood, Lake 
Minnetonka, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. A. R. Van 
Dyck and Friorp W. 
Brown, Architects. 
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BUILDING 


JOHN J. WADE 


OF 


DIETEL & WADE, ARCHITECTS 


N the planning of a city hall or office building 

a variety of problems must be met which are 
never encountered in a commercial building. For 
example, in a commercial enterprise, the head of 
a business is usually very well informed as to 
the functioning of each department of that busi- 
ness, its present and future requirements, and its 
relationship to every other department. In a city 
administration, on the contrary, a new head is 
elected every few years and he seldom has a 
chance to become familiar with the operations of 
more than a few.departments. The result is that 
the architect must consult a great many people— 
heads of various independent administrative de- 
partments—and then summarize and coordinate 
the results before he knows what manner of build- 
ing is required. 


DETERMINING REQUIREMENTS 


This problem was unusually difficult in Buffalo, 
because the various departments were scattered 
over half a dozen business buildings, in addition 
to occupying the old city building jointly with the 
county administration. Questionnaires were sent 
to each of the various department heads, asking 
them what space was being used and how it was 
sub-divided; what would be needed to relieve 
immediate congestion; and the additional space 
probably needed to take care of the next ten years 
of expansion. 

The average department head looked at the 
questionnaire pretty much as he looked at the 
annual budget—better ask for plenty, so as to 
have plenty of room to cut down—and some of 








them asked for as much as 200 per cent increased 
space, without having the least idea what they 
would do with it if they got it. There was nothing 
to do but to go to the mat with them, one by one, 
get the actual facts, and then when the informa- 
tion had been gathered, sifted, and synthetized, 
ask the Council to authorize a building of that 
$s1ze. 


DESIRABLE FLEXIBILITY 


Another thing to be considered is the fact that 
today the American city is in a rather uncertain 
state as to the preferred type of city government. 
Buffalo has had three forms in operation within 
the last 15 years—aldermanic form, commission 
form, and a modified aldermanic form, substitut- 
ing councilmen-at-large and district councilmen 
for the former board of aldermen. Each of these 
charter revisions is reflected in revisions of the 
administrative scheme. This made it advisable to 
make all departmental partitions portable, except 
the offices of the department heads, so that the 
subdivision will be always flexible. The vaults 
were a stumbling block in this matter, so it was 
decided to build three partitions of 4 in. tile, with 
joints staggered in both directions. This permits 
knocking down of the vault should it interfere 
with a desired rearrangement. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Instead of the close coordination between de- 
partments which prevails in a commercial busi- 
ness, many of the larger city administrative de- 
partments are as independent of the others as if 
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The Buffalo City Hall, Dietel 
and Wade and Sullivan W. 
Jones, architects, designed and 
planned as a monument to 
municipal pride as well as to 
serve with maximum efficiency 
the departments of the govern- 
ment 


they were separate institutions. The Education 
Department, for example, has nothing to do with 
the Tax Department. Even various bureaus in 
the same general department are quite indepen- 
dent of one another. For example, the Public 
Works Department includes the Bureaus of 
Buildings, Engineering, Streets, and Water; yet 
the head of the department has no necessary daily 
contact with any one of these separate bureaus. 
These subdivisions serve the public independently 
and each must be positioned where it may serve 
the public best. 


PLANNING BY VISITOR ANALYSIS 


Account was taken of the number of visits each 
department received, daily as well as annually. 
It was noted that while the Tax Department was 
visited only semi-annually by the public, when the 
visitors came they arrived in droves. Hence, to 
prevent a seasonal load which would intolerably 
congest the elevators, this department had to be 
positioned on the first floor. For the same rea- 
son, the Water and Assessment bureaus were 
also placed on the first floor, the Assessment 
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Bureau as close as possible to the Tax Bureau, 
so that complaints could be adjusted without un- 
necessarily long journeys. Next in importance, 
from the standpoint of public convenience, are 
the bureaus of Streets, Buildings, and Parks. 
These serve large numbers for the filing of plans, 
complaints, issuance of public tennis and golf 
grounds permits, etc. 

Such departments as Public Welfare and In- 
dustrial Aid, where the poor go to seek relief 
or employment, are best situated in the basement 
with direct entrance from the street. Those in 
need of charity are needlessly embarrassed in 
traversing richly ornamented lobbies, and large 
numbers of the unfortunate are not likely to im- 
prove the appearance of the more dignified areas. 
An isolated dispensary for the Health Depart- 
ment, with independent entrance at street level on 
the side of the building with least traffic, enables 
doctors to drive up, get their serum, and get away 
quickly. Coal being used for fuel, provision is 
made for unloading fuel and loading ashes within 
the basement, avoiding clouds of-coal dust and 
ashes and rows of unsightly ash-cans in the street. 
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Many departments of minor importance have 
no public flow of traffic to speak of, and can be 
placed in the tower, each allotted a small floor 
of its own—the Terminal Commission, City Plan- 
ning Commission, G. A. R., and the like. 

All department heads, from the mayor down, 
are entitled to private exits from their offices, 
without traversing the general offices of their 
departments. They have to contend with a good 
many, and are entitled to protection from job 
seekers, and the like. 


MAYOR'S SUITE AND COUNCIL CHAMBER 

The mayor should be readily accessible, but 
sufficiently off the path of traffic so that visitors 
must make at least a slight effort to reach him. 
His suite was placed on the second floor. 

The Council Chamber can be put well up in the 
building, as most city councils do not meet oftener 
than once a week. In Buffalo, it is every two 
weeks. In placing the Council Chamber on the 
13th floor, consideration was given to the fact 
that this is the last stop for the local elevators 
and the first one for the express elevators ; hence 
both could be available on meeting days, when as 
many as 400 often attend the meetings, which 
are open to the public. The chamber occupies 
two stories, separate entrances on different floors 
being provided for the members and for the 
public. This is not only a convenience in the 
matter of seating, but also discourages councilmen 
being buttonholed by spectators on the way from 
their offices to the meetings. Somewhere on the 
first floor or basement, it is well to have a Public 
Hearing Room at the command of minor depart- 
ments and individual councilmen, where hearings 
can be heard without encouraging unexpected 
elevator congestion. 


ELEVATORS 


Elevator traffic in a city hall is a mixture of the 
department store and office building types. The 
elevators are positioned in separate lobbies off 
the main corridors to prevent interruption of 
horizontal traffic. 


ACOUSTICS 


Office acoustical treatment is recommended, but 
was not used in the Buffalo City Hall, because at 
the time it was planned no satisfactory competi- 
tion in materials could be had. Materials which 
do not offer opportunity for competition are not 
very healthy materials to use in a municipal struc- 
ture. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 


For the sake of flexibility, under-floor ducts are 
used for the wiring and communication systems. 
It is advisable to conceal all pipes, keep radiators 
off the floors and toilet fixtures as well, and to 
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Plan of the 13th 
floor below and 
16th floor right 
Buffalo City Hall 


make flush as many surfaces as possible in the 
toilet rooms. This is in the interest of low main- 
tenance costs, for which reason also we used slate 
base and slate window stools. 

Do not hesitate to provide special pipe floors 
for the horizontal runs at intermediate points in 
the building, instead of running them exposed on 
the ceiling of any usable floor—that space in use 
for pipes is highly valuable as storage. In the need 
of storage room a city government differs from a 
commercial building in that records must be kept 
from the founding of the city and no weeding out 
whatever is permitted. Where blank areas de- 
velop on any and all plans, so much the better ; 
the space can be used for storage. 

’ Laymen seem to fancy the idea of garages in 
the basement of a city building like this; but 
usually it is not advisable. The number of columns 
that would have to be omitted to permit the swing 
of vehicles would increase the expense out of pro- 
portion to the value of garage space. It is cheaper 
to build a separate garage a block or so away. 

Toilet rooms should be planned for convenience 
as to size, but not to invite mass meetings during 
civil service examinations! Also electric lights in 
these rooms should be so placed as not to invite 
city employes to turn them into reading rooms. 

While in a set-back building the roof areas 
always appear attractive as promenades, it is 
recommended that no doors lead to the roofs; 
accidents happen too easily, causing lawsuits 
against the city. Ramps, also, should be elimi- 
nated and everything which offers hazards, since 
lawsuits against a city are much more com- 
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mon than against individuals or corporations. 

In addition to a 25 per cent allowance for gen- 
eral expansion as the building stands now, the 
Buffalo City Hall is so designed that 100,000 sq. 
ft. in accommodations can be added by continuing 
upward the wings on the west front to the same 
height as those on the east front of the building. 


PUBLICITY 


As the newspapers serve the very important 
function of keeping the public informed of the 
activities of the city administration, the press 
room is located near the main entrance so that 
reporters may note the arrival or departure of 
those they may wish to see. We also found it 
a good plan to keep the newspapers informed 
periodically as to progress, with news items and 
pictures. In this we had the aid of a profes- 
sional newspaper man, fully conversant with news 
values and thus able to understand and to give 
the newspapers precisely what they wanted, in 
just the way they wanted it. All such informa- 
tion was given out in written form, thus avoid- 
ing misunderstandings and misinterpretations, 
which are so common when verbal information 
is given out. 

Whenever possible—that is, where technical 
knowledge was not essential—the Building Com- 
mittee of the City Council was encouraged to 
make decisions. For example, in the matter of 
the working of the inscriptions, tentative inscrip- 
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Typical office area in the City Hall of Atlanta, Ga., 
G. Lloyd Preacher, architect. Allowing for expan- 
sion is the one consideration likely to cause diffi- 
culties in allotting space to the various municipal 
agencies. Below is shown the frieze over the 
colonnade of the Buffalo City Hall 


tions were provided by us, subject to any revisions 
the committee might choose to make. For such 
inscriptions as the original Indian names of the 
representation of flora and fauna appearing in 
the ornamentation, authorities were consulted and 
checked up. 
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THE SMALLER COURT HOUSE 


BY 


WILLIAM T. WARREN 


OF WARREN, KNIGHT & DAVIS, ARCHITECTS 


WENTY years ago the planning of small 

court houses was a dubious proposition. In 
some sections of the country, a first-class architect 
would not even make an effort to obtain the com- 
mission for designing one of these buildings, and 
would be afraid lest his reputation be more or 
less damaged if he handled a small court house 
job. 

In many cases the system was something like 
this. The word would go out that such a county 
intended to build a new temple of justice, either 
by reason of a fire or from the natural deteriora- 
tion of an outworn structure. Then came the 
gathering of the clans, the so-called court house 
specialists who needed no more program for the 
irregular competition than the amount of money 
available for the new building. Even that seemed 
unimportant, as each so-called architect presented 
his optimistic proposition. 

The belligerents would arrive on the scene with 
sketch floor plans and numerous large water 
color paintings of different designs, suggesting 
in the eyes of the building committee either the 
United States Capitol or St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
Dome was the thing, a sort of symbol of govern- 
ment and justice. To keep up with the procession 
of other countries, they just had to have one. A 
tin dome, wide, spreading galvanized iron 
cornices, classic columns and plenty of composi- 
tion festoons put a competitor in the running. 
Then it was simply a matter of the most artistic 
lying about how big the building would be for 
the money. The fellow who offered the most 
building shown in the biggest, gaudiest water 
color generally got the job. Of course, the gold 
frame around the picture exerted its share of 
influence. 

No photographs of other court houses done by 
the competing architects ever were exhibited; 
instead they presented gorgeous colored perspec- 
tives of other designs that they either had built 
or would have built, if there had been any justice, 
or if the other building committee had been as 
intelligent and perspicacious as the present one. 
The court house specialists would go from one 


so-called competition to another and from their 
drafting rooms would emanate these tin temples 
whose evanescent type of constructon alone makes 
the thought of them bearable. 

So, we have been told, it was done in the early 
days; but conditions have been greatly improved. 
One reason for this improvement has been the 
hereafter of these shoddy buildings. They have 
not held up, and county commissioners have 
learned from the experience of others that pub- 
lic buildings especially should be of good, lasting 
construction. Another reason is that more money 
has been available for suitable structures, and 
the educational program of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has been operating, showing 
the advisability of employing first-class architects 
for the best results. 

The court room is always the most important 
feature. Then follow the offices for the various 
officials, and finally the jail, which is sometimes 
a part of the building and sometimes a separate 
structure on another lot. The court room usually 
should be on the second floor, and the offices of 
the officials having most business with the public 
conveniently located on the first floor. 

The Tax Assessor and the Tax Collector should 
be most accessible, and near the main entrance 
doorway, as they come first in the transaction of 
public business. Next in importance is the office, 
or the suite of offices, of the Probate Judge, the 
business head of the county. Then the County 
Clerk and his assistants should have a location 
conveniently arranged on the first floor. 

The sheriff should be on the main floor, near a 
side or rear entrance, and if the jail is part of 
the building, there should be a private hall or 
stairway connecting the sheriff’s office with the 
jail and continuing with private communication 
to the court room. A small detention cell should 
open off this private hall near either the sheriff's 
office or the court room. This is for temporary 
confinement of the prisoner just before he is 
brought before the judge. 

The large court room has certain necessary 
offices immediately connected with it. The office 
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The Santa Rosa County Court House, Milton, 
Florida. Warren, Knight and Davis, architects, 
Chandler C. Yonge, associated. The plan of this 
court house is a practical solution as outlined 
in the article. It will be noted that the depart- 
ments, such as the tax assessor and the county 
clerk, are located on the first floor, as readily 
accessible to the public as possible; the court 
room and those departments used less frequently 
by the public are on the second floor, and the 
jail on the third. From the standpoint of prac- 
tical functioning, this system is not improvable. 
The first floor plan is at the bottom left, the 
second above left, and the jail floor plan below 
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Walton County Court at 
De Funiak Springs, 
Florida. Warren, Knight 
and Davis, Architects, 
Chandler C. Yonge, 
Associated. The same 
plan logic is shown in 
this court house as in 
the one on the opposite 
page, difference in size 
and requirements being 
the only dissimilar fea- 
tures 
Tebbs & Knell 


of the trial judge is generally located behind the 
court room in the rear, near the judge’s bench. 
One or more rooms for petit juries and a large 
room for the grand jury should also be near the 
court room on the same floor. A consultation room 
opening off the court room also is desirable. Each 
of these above mentioned rooms has its own 
private toilet accessible without going out into 
public corridors. The above requirements are 
more or less fixed in their general planning. 
Other offices, which vary with different 
counties, allow more flexibility, and may be on 
either the first floor or the second floor, or even 
in the basement if the basement is well lighted. 


Among these offices may be mentioned space for 


the County Superintendent of Education, the 
County Engineer, Supervision of Registration, 
Farm Demonstration Agent, County Commission 
or Board of Revenue, Register in Chancery, 
County Solicitor, Home Demonstration, Health 
Department and Library. 

One of the features of small court houses is 
the number of large vaults required and the 
amount of storage space for records. Some of 
the rooms requiring vaults are the offices of the 
Tax Collector, Tax Assessor, Sheriff, County 
Judge, County Clerk, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Registration and County 
Engineer. 

The jails, when incorporated into the building, 
are usually on the top floor or in a separate wing 
at the rear. They are small in capacity, simple 
in plan, but very definite in their requirements. 
There must be a warden’s room and bath on the 
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floor with the main block of cells, for proper 
supervision ; also a kitchen, store room, etc. con- 
veniently located near the prisoners. Then there 
should be private cells for the women, and one 
or more private cells for juveniles. The main 
group of cells, with capacity of four to eight 
men each, should have the necessary sanitary 
features, a utility corridor behind and an exercis- 
ing space in front. The guard’s corridor extends 
all around the four sides between the cells and the 
outside walls. 

The cells are built of tool-proof steel. Some 
of the state prison authorities in the South advo- 
cate cells built next to the outside walls with 
windows for the sake of better ventilation and 
comfort to the prisoners. In this arrangement, 
the window guards and the outside cell walls 
are made of tool-proof steel. The white prisoners 
are in a group of cells separated from the Negro 
prisoners. The plan is generally arranged for the 
addition of more cells in the future. As men- 
tioned before, when the jail is connected with the 
building, there should be private communication 
between the jail and the court room in order to 
avoid bringing the prisoners through the public 
corridors. In Southern court houses, there are 
always separate toilets for white men, white 
women, Negro men and Negro women, four divi- 
sions instead of two. 

Smaller communities use their court rooms for 
many other purposes besides the administration of 
justice. It frequently becomes the community 
center and auditorium for public speeches, visit- 
ing lecturers, public mass meetings and gatherings 
of other kinds. This is the sort of efficiency badly 
needed in the use of many public buildings whose 
rooms are wastefully vacant a large part of the 
time. Some of the court rooms have level floors, 
and some have pitched floors for the purpose of 
obtaining better sight lines, especially valuable 
when the room is used for an auditorium. Most 
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Gulf 
House, 


County 


Davis, Architects. 
Chandler C. Yonge, 
Architect Associated 


The Court House is a 
symbol of government 
and a large factor in the 
preservation of law and 
order. As_ such _ the 
architecture must be ex- 
pressive of function as 
well as dignified 





of the money for interior decoration is spent in 
the court room and in the large public lobbies. 

The court room is generally designed with a 
dignified treatment of detail and color. The back- 
ground behind the judge’s bench is where the 
richest effect is obtained, generally in the same 
hardwood finish as the seats or benches, and other 
furniture. The ceilings come next in importance 
and finally the walls. Great care is taken with 
the acoustics, and the results in most cases are 
excellent. 

The main first floor lobby is next in importance 
from a decorative standpoint. The lobbies and 
public corridors where money is available have 
polished marble or polished limestone walls, or 
at least a marble wainscot. This treatment is ex- 
tremely practical as well as good looking. It pre- 
vents the walls from being marked with the 
striking of matches and is easily cleaned and kept 
presentable. 

Terrazzo, laid in blocks separated by brass 
strips, is the usual material for the floors of the 
lobbies and corridors. Stair treads are either 
marble or terrazzo, and great care is given to 
the design of the stair railings which are features 
of the main lobby. 

In the better buildings ventilating systems are 
installed in the court rooms and sometimes in the 
lobbies, but in the South the ventilation obtained 
from open windows is quite satisfactory and cus- 
tomary in the less expensive court houses. Marble 
toilet partitions are used when possible, but where 
economy is required metal partitions are used. 

One of the things adding to the interest of a 
design of a small court house is that the lot and 
setting are generally ample and attractive. A 
half block and sometimes a whole square, with 
streets on all four sides is frequently the situation, 
and the court house is the main building and the 
center of architectural interest in the town, fre- 
quently the only building of real dignity of design. 
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Police Headquarters, East Orange, N. J., City Hall and Board of Health in background 
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THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


BY 


JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY 
ARCHITECTS 


HE planning and designing of municipal 

buildings is primarily a business problem, the 
consideration of which demands a thorough un- 
derstanding of the business methods and require- 
ments of the various city departments and their 
relation to each other. Perhaps the best method 
of presenting design and equipment data relating 
to police department buildings is to take up in 
detail a recently completed unit. 

For example, East Orange, N. J., a city of 
68,000 population, purchased a site comprising 
an entire city block in the heart of the business 
section. As a first step toward building, the 
Mayor and City Council requested the heads of 
the various departments to submit in detail their 
present needs and also to estimate their probable 
requirements for expansion over a period of 25 
years. This data was then coordinated and de- 
veloped into a modern, utilitarian layout which 
would meet the needs of the present administra- 
tion and at the same time allow for future 
expansion. 

After careful consideration, a group of build- 


- 


ings was decided on, comprising a City Hall, 
Council Chamber and Auditorium, Board of 
Health, Police Department, and Garage, of which 
we shall consider here only the Police Department 
building. 

It was entirely separated and its entrance re- 
mote from that of the other buildings. It was 
designed to contain the Police Court, a District 
Court, the Police Department, the City Jail and 
the Police Garage. Under the garage was loca- 
ted the central heating plant for the entire group. 


TRAFFIC ROOM 


In planning a Police Court, it is necessary that 
a special Traffic Room be provided where the 
clerk of the court can meet traffic offenders be- 
fore they enter the Court Room. It should be 
located at the end of a long corridor which pro- 
vides for a line of people, in a location which in 
no way obstructs the building activities. Many 
fines and adjustments can be ‘made directly to the 
clerk and in this way the burden of the court 
can be somewhat lessened. 
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The Police Headquar- 
ters, East Orange, N. J., 
is one of three buildings 
forming the Civic Cen- 
ter. The plans. are 
shown below. John H. 
and Wilson C. Ely, 
Architects 


POLICE COURT 


The Police Court is the room in which the 
Magistrate or Police Court Judge meets the vio- 
lators of the laws and ordinances brought in by 
the local police force. It is a room providing a 
magistrate’s bench or desk, raised upon a plat- 
form, with a witness box, tables for the court 
clerk, court stenographer, and for the court at- 
tendant who collects the fines or records the 
sentences of the court. There is no need for a 
jury box or jury rooms providing there be another 
court within the building which does provide for 
this feature. 

The room itself should be divided into two 
parts by means of a rail—the portion for the 
judge and the court officers behind the rail and a 
public space before the rail. The essential fea- 
ture of a Police Court is to plan the room so that 
the prisoner or offender brought before the rail 
may get close to the magistrate. 

In the public portion of the room, benches 
should be provided. In the East Orange Court 
seven oak benches 16 ft. long were provided to 
seat 84 persons which, with aisles, gives an allow- 
ance of 6.61 sq. ft. of floor space to each person. 
The floors of the whole room were cork tile with 
herringbone design field and plain ornamental 
border. The ceilings and upper part of walls are 
treated with acoustic plaster. The room has a 
mechanical ventilation, providing six changes of 
air per hour supply, and five changes per hour 
exhaust. The plans and the photograph on the 
opposite page show the layout and treatment of 
the court rooms in the Police Headquarters. 
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DISTRICT COURT 


The District Court is one which meets at spe- 
cific times, perhaps once a month for a week or so, 
long enough to clear the slate of the cases pend- 
ing. Therefore, the District Court room is not 
constantly in use as a meeting place for that court, 
but for part of the time can be used by the Police 
or Magistrates Court for such cases as may de- 
mand a jury trial. In all local city Police Courts 
provision must be made for jury trials. Even vio- 
lators of the local building codes sometimes de- 
mand jury trials and all such cases appear first 
in the local Magistrates Courts. 

In a jury trial or jury court room all those 
questioned are brought to the witness box and 
questions and answers are directed so that the 
court and jury can hear clearly. And in addition 
to the space for court attendants, space must be 
provided for the lawyers representing the two 
sides. It is essential that a roomy, comfortable 
jury box be provided with comfortable seats for 
the jury. The jury must occupy these seats for 
some hours—they need not be upholstered, loung- 
ing arm chairs (which might induce sleep), but 
they should be comfortable, with arms, and should 
allow plenty of room for shifting positions and 
for moving the legs. They must be very substan- 
tial and well built, so that they cannot be tipped 
back or pivoted, for such contrivances develop 
noises which are very objectionable in a court 
room. 

This room should have the dignity and majesty 
of the Police Court and should provide public 
seating space in line with that mentioned in con- 


Wurts 


The District Court Room 
in the East Orange 
Police Headquarters is 
simple and _ serviceable 


nection with the other Court. Ceiling and upper 
portions of walls should be treated with acoustic 
material, floors should be of cork tile, rubber tle, 
or other quiet, resilient material, m dignified de 
sign, wood work of dark finished oak (as that 
material lends itself well to the utility of a room 
of this kind) and windows should be high and 
well shaded with Venetian type shades. The 
room should be ventilated with supply and ex- 
haust ventilation, providing changes of air as 
noted under the Police Court space. 


COURT OFFICES 


In connection with each court room provision 
must be made for room for the court officials. 
The Police Court Clerk is a very busy individual 
and as has been noted can relieve the Magistrate 
of much work by meeting petty offenders prior to 
the formal court proceedings. His room should 
be large and carefully located with this problem 
in mind. The Police Judge should have a digni 
fied, good size office with lockers, closets, and 
toilet accommodations. In connection with the 
eourt suite for the District Court the Judge 
should be provided with similar accommodations. 
The desk and sergeant-at-arms and other court 
attendants may share the same room. The jury 
must have a separate room in a quiet location 
away from the street noises. This room must 
have separate toilet and locker room accommoda 
tions and must be planned so that the jury may 
be locked up under the care of the sergeant-at 
arms. The jury must be able to reach the jury 
room without passing through public corridors 
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Headquarters, East Orange, 
N. J. The police desk is the 
focal point of police activ- 
ity and the center of con- 
trol and communication 


Lieutenants’ Room, Police 











Wurts 





POLICE DESK 

The Police Desk is the central point. It is the 
mechanical and active station point to and from 
which all department orders, instructions and in- 
formation passes. There is the municipal tele- 
phone system between all city officials and police 
officials. The public telephone system, the fire 
alarm system, and the police patrol and alarm 
systems, all of these systems must center at the 
desk. The desk must be located so as to be easy 
to reach by the public from the street, it must be 
located so that patrolmen and wagons can deliver 
prisoners to the desk without too many steps. 
It must also be located so that view and command 
of as many of the building activities as possible 
can be had from the desk. The desk itself should 
have room for three men, the desk sergeant, a 
telephone operator, and signal patrol and alarm 
operator. 

It is well to locate this desk on the main axis 
of the building at the middle point of main floor. 
Here it commands the main entrance from the 
street, the entrance to the Court Room, the police 
patrol entrance from the rear and overlooks the 
assembly room, the reserve room, and commands 
a view to the entrance to the cell block. 

POLICE PATROL ASSEMBLY ROOM 

This space is provided large enough to take the 
city’s entire assembled police patrol personnel 
(due allowance being made for future growth). 
Before the patrol goes out for duty, it is as- 
sembled for orders and instructions at the desk. 
This room must be finished to receive rough treat- 
ment, in oak (or similar) woodwork. Floors 
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should be a good, hard, mastic material, some- 
thing which will stand hard usage. This room 
should have acoustic treatment of ceiling as it is 
unfinished, save for the desk, and a loud voice 
giving orders will echo, and will carry through 
the building unless the sound is controlled. Pro- 
vision should be made to close the opening be- 
tween the lobby and assembly room during the 
time when orders are being given. 


POLICE RESERVES 


A room should be provided for police reserves, 
a place where they can sit and await orders. This 
room should be off the assembly room, for the 
reserves when called will assemble in the as- 
sembly room. It can be treated in the same way 
as the assembly room. Above the reserve room, 
and connected to it by means of an independent 
stairway, the reserve dormitory, with lockers, 
toilets, baths, etc., should be provided. This de- 
partment should be independent of the rest of 
the building and entered only through the re- 
serve room, so that those upstairs cannot get out 
of the building without passing the desk. 


POLICE GARAGE 


The Police Garage should provide space for at 
least one patrol-auto, an ambulance, a chief’s car, 
traffic patrol cars, motor-cycles and confiscated 
cars. It should provide oil and gas tanks, a turn 
table, and washing equipment. The size of the 
garage will depend on the equipment required by 
the city. There should be a telephone connection 
directly with the desk. Orders and instructions 
are given to a desk attendant constantly in the 
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Corridor in the cell room and typical cell, Police Headquarters, East Orange, N. J. 
John H. and Wilson C. Ely, Architects 


garage. The patrol and ambulance personnel are 
part of the reserve force, and await orders in the 
reserve room. The garage should be equipped 
with automatic doors. The garage must be located 
with direct relation to the street and to the patrol 
entrance to the building. 


BERTILLION ROOM 


A prisoner is brought from the patrol to the 
desk, is registered there, is taken then to the Ber- 
tillion measurement room. This room is equipped 
with a platform for measuring, weighing, etc., 
a camera and chair for photography, and a desk 
for thumb print records. The room has to be 
carefully guarded with strong metal doors, win- 
dow guards, etc., to prevent a “sudden break” for 
freedom. Off the room should be provided a 
dark room for development of photographs. 


CELL BLOCK 


Beyond the Bertillion Room, the prisoner is 
taken directly to the cell block. Design in connec- 
tion with prison cells has become a stock prop- 
osition, and the architect usually does well to 
permit the prison equipment manufacturers to in- 
stall the regular up-to-date stock material, using 
a standard specification as is used by State and 
Federal governments. The cell block should be a 
wing with at least two outside walls and inde- 
pendent roof. It should be a strong masonry 
building with concrete floor. There should be one 


entrance, a regular standard jail entrance door 
with an inner steel bar door, the inner door being 
designed with a protruding cage to allow the turn- 
key to inspect all corners of the room before en 
tering, mirrors being located at various corners 
to reflect all hidden alcoves, etc. 

Inside of this vault or cell block are placed the 
tiers or groups of cells. These are kept away 
from the outside walls, as shown by the plan. 
There is a small exercising corridor within the 
cage outside the cells. Also a common plumbing 
corridor back of the cells. Each cell is 8 ft. long, 
and 6 ft. wide, and contains either one of two 
sleeping bunks, a toilet seat, and a combination 
lavatory and drinking fountain. All plumbing 
traps and mechanism must be kept outside the 
cells. Flush push buttons are used to operate the 
toilet, lavatory, and fountain. All light bulbs must 
be heavily guarded with wire guards; the best 
type of fixture is a set-in dome ceiling type, leav- 
ing nothing projecting, for a prisoner might take 
delight in trying to smash a projecting lamp or 
light fixture. The heat for the cell block is from 
radiators at the windows, outside the cage. The 
block has a gravity type ventilator set in the roof 
over the cells. This is made to function by the 
addition of a stimulating heating coil run through 
the ventilator. This is a standard jail equipment 
but is not so good as a simple exhaust fan system 
to a roof would be, as the stimulating coil is not 
used in the summer, with the result that when 
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In addition to the photographs of several typical 
cells shown here, details of the cells in the 
Criminal Courts and Jail Building, New Orleans, 
are reproduced on page 398 of this issue, where 
the plan of the shower is also shown. Further 
cell details are shown and discussed in the 
article by John Hancock Callender, pages 381-386 
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Corridor and cells, St. Louis Police Headquarters 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Mauran, Russell & 
Crowell, Architects 
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The interior of a typical 
cell in the Criminal 
Court Building, New 
Orleans, La. Diboll & 
Owen, Architects 


the system is most needed it is apt to be stagnant. 

The finish in the cell block should be carefully 
considered. As for masonry, a good, hard, light- 
colored, impervious face brick is perhaps best. 
Enameled tile or brick is not good as material 
of that nature will become broken, cracked and 
chipped from hard usage. The metal work should 
be given a good treatment of enamel paint, of a 
color not light enough to show dirt, or dark 
enough to be too somber. Plumbing fixtures must 
be enameled iron. Floor should be of a marble 
tile, easily cleaned and having a good, strong 
wearing surface. Nowhere is it more important 
than in connection with jail construction to pro- 
vide sanitary bases and corners, and to study the 
problem of cleanliness. Here are housed human 
beings who will make it a particular study to spoil 
what you try to do right. One cannot exaggerate 
the unsanitary tricks a city jail bird will think up. 


OFFICES FOR POLICE 


In addition to the rooms spoken of above, to 
complete the design of the first floor, offices for 
police captains, lieutenants, and detectives should 
be provided. The detectives should have desks, 
the captains also. The other officers should have 
lockers and a room where they can retire in 
common. In the basement provide a room for 
smoking and resting for the police not on duty— 
near here a locker and shower bath room, with 
ample provision for foot baths. 


RIFLE RANGE 


Located in a place where the noise will not dis- 
turb neighboring rooms (not directly under the 
Court Room, for instance) should be placed a 
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Pistol Range, Police Headquarters Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects 


shooting gallery. This should be considered a 
pistol range, being about 75 ft. long from bench 
to extreme location of target. The target should 
be placed on an electrically controlled truck which 
will allow the operator from the Bench to bring 
the target to him for renewal. This operation 
also permits the shooter to set the target at any 
distance down the range, and there is no occasion 
for anyone entering the range—except to clean up. 

Ventilation should be provided. Over the shoot- 
ing end of the range, where the explosions take 
place, exhaust ventilation to take 300 sq. ft. of 
air per minute should be placed and at the target 
end gravity ventilation with bullet-proof grilles 
should be supplied. This will provide a move- 
ment of air from the target to the gun. The de- 
sign of the range should be to provide material 
which will not be damaged by the bullets and at 
the same time avoid material which might cause a 
bullet to re-bound with danger. Concrete or 
cement which is only on rare occasions struck by 
a stray shot can be repaired with little trouble. 
Off this room provide a vault for the storage of 
ammunition and riot arms. This vault should be 
strongly fire and burglar proof. 


TRAMP ROOM 


Provide, also, in the basement a room for the 
care of tramps and vagrants—a large room or 
dormitory with sleeping benches where homeless 
knights of the road can be given a night’s lodging 
and a shower bath before they are speeded on 
their way. This room—concrete floor, cement 
plaster walls, oak wall benches—must be as sim- 
ple and bare as can be with no loose furniture. It 
should be mechanically ventilated to provide 2.5 
cu. ft. of air per sq. ft. of floor area. 


CONFISCATED PROPERTY VAULT 

As in our day of prohibition confiscated prop- 
erty piles up in the same way traffic violators slow 
up a police court, it is well to have an ample and 
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well fitted confiscated property room with strong 
vault doors and combination lock. 


STORAGE ROOMS 

Provision should be made in the basement for 
ample storage room. Old police records are stored 
for some years before they are finally destroyed. 
Also provision for storage batteries in connection 
with various telephone and alarm systems and for 
emergency lighting system which must be pro 
vided in a building of this type. There must be no 
danger of total darkness in connection with any 
of the active departments of the Police Depart 
ment, nor should this happen in the cell block, 
tramp room or detention room. 


GYMNASIUM 

The gymnasium should provide for boxing, 
fencing, handball, basketball, and for police calis 
thenics ; it should be a large room, designed as a 
standard gymnasium, with wood floor, metal base 
and provisions in ceilings and walls for gymna 
sium equipment, such as chest weights, flying 
rings, trapeze, etc. Off this room provide locket 
room, showers and toilets. 


DETENTION ROOMS 


Detention rooms are used for a number of 
various things—confining witnesses or suspected, 
unconvicted persons, vagrants of a certain type, 
wayward women and girls, and children. Also, 
and most important, these rooms are used to con- 
fine important prisoners undergoing special ques 
tioning or investigation. They may be the most 
desperate type of prisoner. A crime of a serious 
nature has been committed. Two or three pris 
oners are being questioned in regard to it. They 
are taken from the cells and are placed, each one 
independently, in a separate detention room, and 
are taken before the Chief separately for question 
ing. So it can be seen that the detention room 
must be designed for all these uses. It must not 
be a cell, for the witness is not to undergo that 
sort of treatment. It must not invite or permit 
escape—it must allow no chances for misuse. In 
connection with these rooms there must be a 
guard’s corridor and waiting room where relatives 
and friends of those held may sit. 

POLICE CHIEF'S SUITE 

The Chief of Police must have his office, with 
closets, and toilet, and a reception room in which 
to interview visitors. He has his secretary, who 
oftentimes is in point of fact a woman detective 
actively interested in the female side of police 
work. 

POLICE COMMISSION 

A room must be provided for meetings of the 
Police Commission, which should be dignified and 
well furnished. 
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THE CITY HALL BUILDING 

The City Hall Building was set facing the 
station plaza, well back from the street line and 
was provided with entrances from two streets in 
addition to those from the court yard. 

On the third floor we provided the Department 
of City Engineers and the Building Department 
with commodious quarters and adequate plan 
storage vaults. The Zoning Commission and 
Shade Tree Commission were given rooms on this 
floor and a cozy rest room and kitchenette was 
furnished for the female employes. 

In the basement we placed the Receiving and 
Delivery rooms, and Poor and Alms Department, 
the Pay Office and a delinquent children’s court 
room; also spaces with steel bins for election 
material and storage spaces for all departments. 


COUNCIL CHAMBER 


The Council Chamber, entered through the 
Rotunda of the City Hall, was planned to seat 200 
spectators in addition to the City Council of ten 
members, the Mayor, City Clerk, Secretary, and 
other officials. A section was provided with desks 
and chairs for the convenience of representatives 
of the press. 

We provided a private entrance for the Council 
men from the court yard leading directly to the 
Committee and Conference rooms at the rear of 
the Council Chamber. 

The Council Chamber was treated in the early 
Colonial style, with light glazed woodwork and 
plaster and simple ornamentation. The seats are 
of the theater type. The floor which is of cork, 
was pitched toward the speaker’s platform to per- 
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Board of Health Build- 

ing, East Orange, N. J. 

The Information Room 
is shown below 


mit clear vision from any point. An adequate 


ventilating system was installed. 
BOARD OF HEALTH 


We located this building adjoining, but not 
connected with, the Council Chamber. It was 
provided with main street entrance, an entrance 
from the court yard and also a basement en- 
trance through which doctors in the community 
may have private access at any hour for neces- 
sary serums and vaccines. 

To the right of the public entrance we located 
an information and waiting room. Here are found 
books, periodicals, pictures, exhibits and general 
educational information for the public. Leading 
off this room is the Health officers’ private office. 

Across the corridor to the left of the entrance 
was located the marriage license suite, and the 
vital statistics department. Rooms were provided 
for inspectors and visiting nurses. 
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Police Headquarters 

Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mauran, Russell & 
Crowell, Architects 
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Center of men’s cells showing turnkey station Prisoners’ receiving room and entrance to cells 


Visitors’ side of conversation booth Interior showing steel construction 
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Garage and Gymnasium Building 
St. Louis Police Headquarters, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects 
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MODERN PENOLOGY AND PRISON 


DESIGN 


JOHN HANCOCK CALLENDER 


RESEARCH SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR 


UR penologists and our architects have been 

bold innovators and stand today interna- 
tionally pre-eminent in their respective fields, but 
nevertheless our prisons, new as well as old, are 
hopelessly antiquated in design and construction. 
The penologist, having worked, and frequently 
with remarkable success, in some of our older 
prisons, thinks of the buildings largely in negative 
terms; i.e., a building is satisfactory so long as it 
is not actually objectionable; so that when he 
proposes a new prison, he takes the same general 
plan, simply eliminating the most objectionable 
features. He rarely seems to have an idea of his 
proposed prison plant as an efficient, highly spe- 
cialized, smoothly running machine designed to 
assist him in his work. 

The architect should approach the problem of 
designing a prison exactly as he would approach 
that of any other building: first, he must know the 
purpose of the proposed prison, exactly what it is 
intended to do; and second, exactly how it is to 
do it; this means a thorough study of the aims 
and methods of modern penology. Then, know- 
ing the end in view and the process to be used, 
his task is to design a plant that will perform 
these required functions. If he has approached 
the problem in this manner, he need not hesitate 
to make suggestions, even seemingly radical ones, 
to the prison board, for the architect should have 
the power, not usually granted to the penologist. 
of envisioning a building not as what it has been, 
but as what it ought to be. 


The Purpose of a Prison. ‘Vhe original the- 
ory of imprisonment was punishment to the 
wrong-doer. More recently the attitude has been 
that the prison is simply a stronghold where in- 
dividuals dangerous to society are confined, in 
order that society may be protected from their 
depredations. But since 95 per cent of the prison- 
ers return to society sooner or later, society is 
beginning to realize that it is really receiving very 
little protection in return for its staggering ex- 


penditures on police, courts, and prisons, unless 


the prisoner returns better than when he was 
sent. If, indeed, as is frequently the case, the 
prisoner returns worse than he was before, then 


society is actually supporting at great expense an 
agency highly destructive to itself. The purpose 
of any prison, therefore, must be to treat the 
anti-social individual for his maladjustment, and 
return him to society only when he shows himself 
competent to adjust himself to the life of the com 
munity. Rehabilitation, then, not mere confine 
ment, is the purpose of the prison, for only thus 
can society really protect itself. 


Economy. An outstanding characteristic of 
recent penal opinion is the insistence upon the 
necessity for extreme economy in building. A 
serious emergency exists: prisons throughout the 
country are not only antiquated in design, but 
also greatly overcrowded, in some cases to more 
than twice their capacity. Practically every state 
in the Union is confronted with the problem of 
building new prisons to take care of the overflow, 
and also of rebuilding its existing prisons. If 
such a vast building program is to be carried out, 
it means that the greatest economy will be neces- 
sary. 


Classification and Segregation. Classification 
and segregation may be called the first law of 
modern penology. Probably no other penal prin- 
ciple has been so far reaching or important in its 
developments; certainly none has had a greater 
effect upon the design of the prison buildings. 
lor one thing, it showed the way out of the im- 
passe into which American prisons had got them- 
selves. Prisons were old and seriously over- 
crowded, yet costs of erecting new prisons had 
risen so high as to be absolutely prohibitive 
($5,000 to $6,000 per prisoner). An analysis of 
this extremely high cost indicated that the greater 
part of it went into tool-proof steel, complicated 
locking devices, and the construction and guard- 
ing of the wall. Yet the number of prisoners who 
need such precautions is very small—not over 10 
per cent of the total. The system of classification 
enables the architect to concentrate his efforts for 
security upon the small group which needs it. Se- 
curity is exceedingly expensive and entirely non- 
productive. Thus the present feeling is very 
strongly in favor of no more security than neces- 
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sary ; it is thought that money formerly thus spent 
is better used for more productive ends within the 
institution, i.e., for rehabilitation of the prisoner. 

It was furthermore found that approximately 
30 per cent of the prison population needed little 
or no security, and that the remaining 60 per cent 


needed only limited security. It is in these two 
fields that most of the present building is being 
done—because buildings of this class can be erect- 
ed more rapidly and cheaply, because this type of 
prisoner is the more hopeful case and deserves 
first attention, and because there already exists an 
ample number of strong cells for the few who 
really require them. 

Removal of the requirements of strict security 
for 90 per cent of the prison population enables 
the architect to use dormitories for the majority 
of prison housing. Dormitories should be used 
whenever possible because of the great saving in 
cost and because they give the prisoner training 
in that which he needs most—cooperation with 
his fellow men. A small number of strong cells 
are necessary for the really dangerous type, and 
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Perspective and plan 
of the Middlesex 
County House of 
Correction, Billerica, 
Mass. Charles R. 
Greco, Architect 


less secure cells for those men who are not neces- 
sarily dangerous, but who are unable to live 
peaceably with their fellows. At the other end 
of the scale, a few single rooms and small wards 
should be provided for the better type of men, 
who want privacy for study. Thus a completely 
graduated scale of housing is provided. There 
has been a tendency recently to employ this grad- 
uated scheme progressively, i.e., the new man is 
first put -into a cell, and as he shows himself 
worthy of it, advanced to the dormitory and final- 
ly the private room, before he is discharged. 


Size and Type of Prisons. Another impor- 
tant trend, almost unanimous, is toward smaller 
prisons. A minimum of 250 and a maximum of 
1,000, with 500 the ideal, are the figures generally 
accepted. Some of our existing prisons have a 
population of more than 5,000, and the average 
for the country is almost 2,000. 

Modern opinion favors a prison site fairly close 
to an urban center—about 10 to 15 miles from a 
medium size city (50,000 to 100,000 population). 
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This will affect the design in several respects: less 
provision for the staff will be required, storage 
space can be reduced about 50 per cent, power and 
water can be purchased inexpensively, etc. 


General Plan. The beginning of modern pris- 
on design may be dated from Alfred Hopkins’ 
plan for the Westchester County (New York) 
Penitentiary in 1915. This plan might be called 
the first medium security prison—all cells are out- 
side, cell doors are of wood and there is no wall; 
the buildings all under one roof were designed to 
form enclosed courts so that the more dangerous 
prisoners could be housed on the court side. The 
Berks County (Pennsylvania) Penitentiary, the 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
the proposed New York State Prison at Wallkill 
(see ARCHITECTURAL Forum, February, 1931), 
and the proposed Army Disciplinary Barracks are 
all further developments of this scheme by Mr. 
Hopkins; the proposed prison at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, is an example of a copy of the “Hop- 
kins Plan.” The second important contribution 
to modern prison planning was the District of 
Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Virginia, 1919. 
This was one of the first important minimum se- 
curity prisons: prisoners are housed in one-story 
brick dormitories with no locks, bars, or prison 
walls. The dormitories are grouped around a 
large rectangular central court, and connected by 
an open arcade. The Lorton Plan has been the 
inspiration for many “cottage plan” and “open 
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type” prisons; a notable recent example is the 
Boys’ Reformatory at Annandale, New Jersey 
This plan, carried to its logical conclusion, may 
be seen at Norfolk. 

These two types of general plan, the “Hopkins 
plan” under one roof, and the “Lorton plan” of 
separate cottages are the prevailing plans in prison 
design today. The former is more often used for 
medium security prisons, the latter for minimum 
security. A third and radically different plan has 
been recently proposed—the skyscraper. What 
this amounts to in its simplest form is piling the 
housing units one on top of another and connect- 
ing them with an elevator shaft instead of corri 
dors, tunnels or arcades. Such a plan offers many 
advantages: automatic security by height; com- 
plete segregation of classified units without loss of 
centralization ; simple and efficient supervision and 
administration ; small ground area easily guarded ; 
and in most cases cheaper cost of construction and 
operation. The only skyscraper prison thus far 
erected is the Women’s Detention Prison in New 
York City, Sloan and Robertson, architects. (See 
page 295.) Although this is a detention prison 
only and a very different problem from a peni- 
tentiary, this building nevertheless shows that the 
idea is quite practical, and it may go far towards 
breaking down the conviction now held by both 
prison officials and architects that the only pos- 
sible design for a prison is the traditional one, 
spread out on the ground. The example in this 
respect of the modern hospital, which the prison 
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Diagram of the activ- 

ities in the House 

of Detention for 

Women, New York. 

Sloan and Robertson, 
Architects 
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Early study of the prison building at Annandale, 

New Jersey, Alfred Hopkins, architect, showing the 

type of design known as the cottage plan with 
several buildings 





Detail plan of the Berks County Prison in Pennsyl- 

vania, a typical “Hopkins Plan,” with all the activ- 

ities housed under one roof, with graded degrees of 
inmate security 
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An early drawing of the Federal Prison at Lewis- 

burg, Pa., which is based upon division of inmates 

into four groups, hardened offenders, abnormal, gen- 
eral, and honor groups 
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is coming more and more to resemble, may well 
be considered. 


Reception of the Prisoner. The entire recep- 
tion unit, including offices, examining rooms, 
quarantine cells, and classification clinic, must be 
very carefully planned in relation to each other, 
to the hospital, and to the rest of the prison. This 
unit must be immediately adjacent to the hospital, 
but entirely segregated from the rest of the prison. 
In planning the classification unit, liberal allow- 
ance should be made for expansion, since there is 
strong evidence that this work will become in- 
creasingly important, resulting in a larger staff 
and a lengthened period of observation. 


Housing. Modern trends in penal housing (as 
noted above) are: (1) a fully graduated system 
of housing to fit each type of prisoner; (2) use 
of dormitories whenever possible; (3) smaller 
units (25-50 men). The increasing use of tem- 
porary barracks for farm and construction work 
should also be noted. The architect could make 
a valuable contribution in this field by designing 
a cheap type of house that could be easily knocked 
down, transported and reassembled. 

The old steel cage type of interior cell is rarely 
if ever used in modern prison design. To be 
sure, New York City is now building an enormous 
and expensive prison on Riker’s Island, using this 
type of cell throughout, but this decidedly reac- 
tionary design cannot be called typical but must 
be classed as an anachronism. Much more typi- 
cal of the current trend in this respect is the new 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, where for a 
total prison population of over 1,200, only 24 in- 
side cells are used. The outside cell most commonly 
used has the plumbing shaft for each two cells on 
the corridor side and accessible from the corridor. 
This is an unsatisfactory arrangement in many 
ways. Benjamin Levitan, architect, has patented 
a design for an outside cell which removes these 
objections and reduces cost (see drawing). 

Windows for both cells and dormitories, where 
security is necessary, can be of the detention type, 
where the bars and glass are combined into a 
single frame. Several of these, of various degrees 
of strength, are now on the market. 


Security. A high prison wall around the entire 
institution violates the economy and psychological 
principle given above—no more security than 
necessary. Such a wall is an example of the old 
idea of building the entire prison to the require- 
ments of the handful of really dangerous prison- 
ers. Prison walls are exceedingly costly—the one 
just completed at Attica, New York, cost almost 
$1,000,000, and the one at Graterford, Pennsyl- 
vania, nearly as much. This latter wall is over a 
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mile long and to guard: it efficiently will require 
practically a regiment. Equal security, for those 
who require it, can be obtained at no expense 
whatever in two unwalled plans—in the interior 
court of the “Hopkins plan” or in the upper 
stories of the skyscraper plan. If still greater 
precautions are demanded, an economical compro- 
mise, instead of a wall, would be a wire fence; 
the fence could be single or double and electrical- 
ly charged if desired, and the enclosed area light- 
ed and supervised. 

As a matter of general policy, for maximum se- 
curity cells, it might be well to give more attention 
to automatic alarm systems than to rely upon the 
physical strength of materials. It would not be 
very difficult to equip both window and door with 
electrical devices which would indicate instanta- 
neously any tampering with them; even walls and 
floors might be thus equipped, leaving the archi- 
tect free to use the most inexpensive standard ma- 
terials, regardless of extra strength, beyond struc- 
tural requirements. The wide possibilities of the 
photo-electric cell as a security device for prisons 
might also be pointed out. 


Feeding. The large congregate dining room 
operated on the cafeteria system is efficient and 
economical in the distribution of food. However, 
it has a sufficient number of disadvantages to have 
caused several of the most recent prison designers 
to abandon it in favor of a dining room in each 
housing unit. The large dining room does not 
permit segregation of classified units. The con- 
gregation of a large number of men in a single 
room at the critical time of eating, prepares a 
fertile field for prison riots, and it is a matter of 
record that the great majority of prison riots have 
started in the dining room. The marching of 
prisoners from their cells to the dining room and 
from there to the shop involves an unnecessary 
amount of movement, which means an unneces- 
sary expense of guarding. Finally, the congregate 
dining hall requires a huge room, usually a sep- 
arate building, but in any case expensive to build 
and used only a few hours a day. Most of these 
objections are met by including a small dining 
room in each housing unit, to be used by that 
group only; at other than meal times, the space 
can be used by the group for recreation. This 
plan is used at Norfolk, where the food is pre- 
pared in the general kitchen and distributed 
through tunnels by trucks. It is also used in the 
Women’s Detention Prison in New York City, 
where the food is rapidly and cheaply distributed 
by elevator from the general kitchen below. A 
possible compromise between these two plans 
would be to have several dining rooms of various 
sizes grouped adjacent to the general kitchen. 
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Plan of a typical cell block in the Berks County 

Prison, one of the chief virtues of which is ease of 

supervision, and another the smaller recreation 
corridors for each block 
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Plan of cell in Berks County prison showing rein- 

forcement of block walls, which is much cheaper 

than the tool-proof steel now common, and obviously 
much less expensive 





Detail of piping and piping ducts in the Berks County 

prison, the central piping serving two cells and there- 

by reducing the cost. This plan is now almost 
universally adopted 
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Exercise and Recreation. Important 
this heading is the recent indication that the neces- 
sity for year around exercise has been recognized. 
The plans for Norfolk and Lewisburg both in- 
clude a gymnasium (at the former institution this 
room is to be equipped with a stage and used also 
as an auditorium). For maximum security pris- 
ons the roofs afford excellent space for outdoor 
exercise with a minimum of necessary guarding ; 
part of the roof could be covered for use in bad 
weather. This is to be done at Norfolk, and has 
already been done in the Women’s Detention 
Prison, New York City. Recreation or “day 
space” must be provided in each housing unit, and 
usually there is also a large auditorium. 


Instruction and Study. The paramount 
importance of education is being increasingly em- 
phasized. Several small schoolrooms (20 men) 
for elementary classes, and a large lecture room 
(100-150 men) are necessary. It is recommend- 
ed that the small rooms be separated by folding 
partitions, so that two or more may be thrown to- 
gether, if needed. Several small offices should be 
provided for the instructors ; most instruction be- 
yond the elementary would be done here. Voca- 
tional training is often given in “vestibule shops,’ 
partitioned off at the end of each shop. 


Materials and Construction. The most im- 
portant point here is the problem of whether 
prison labor shall be used for the construction of 
prison buildings. The use of prison labor is 
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naturally most economical, but frequently causes 
trouble with labor unions. If prison labor, under 
civilian foremen as is customary, is used it is 
usually assumed that a simple construction suit- 
able to unskilled.labor is preferable. Reinforced 
concrete block, made and laid up by the prisoners, 
is probably the most popularly used material for 
prisons today. This material may be exposed in- 
side and outside. At Berks County and Lewis- 
burg, it is left exposed on the inside, but covered 
with a brick veneer on the outside. At Leesburg 
and Norfolk, the blocks have been left exposed 
on the exterior, but plastered on the interior. The 
Van Gelder process of pouring concrete should 
be even more practical for prison labor. At Lor- 
ton, brick was made on the site by the prisoners 
and all buildings were constructed of brick, left 
exposed on the inside. There is a wide field here 
for the adaptation to prison building of various 
modern materials and construction methods, in- 
volving cheap factory-fabricated units. 


Appearance. Granted that the modern prison 
should not try to look like a fortress, as prisons 
of the past have done, nevertheless, there seems 
to be no reason either for it to try to look like an 
Oxford college, or a Gothic monastery, or a pri- 
vate preparatory school. Yet our most advanced 
prison plans have been dressed up with exteriors 
of this sort. The necessity for the most extreme 
economy should be borne in mind. There seems 
to be no justifiable reason why a modern prison 
should not look like a modern prison. 
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A patented cell block system designed to 
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reduce supervision and construction cost 
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Courtesy, Geo. A. Fuller 
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TOWER FRAMING OF THE TALLEST STATE CAPITOL 
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LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


WEISS, DREYFOUS & SEIFFERTH, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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Bollinger Photos 





Courtesy Geo. A. Fuller 
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WEST VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VA. 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW 
Bollinger 





HOISTING EXTERIOR 2 , : 
GRANITE BLOCKS en : 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL ii 

CHARLESTON, WEST VA. if 

CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 4 
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Above, the locker houses under construction, and below the 
finished buildings. They are of simple but adequate construc- 
tion, asbestos board walls with wood framing and a corrugated 
asbestos board roof. The floors are of concrete, raised 7 in. to 
permit proper draining and drying. At the end of each section 
a shower partition of cinder block construction is located 


PUBLIC BATH HOUSE 


ONTARIO BEACH PARK 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


CHARLES A. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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AS IT ACTUALLY WORKS 


BY BRYANT E. HADLEY 


ASSISTANT TO 
C. HERRICK HAMMOND 


STATE SUPERVISING ARCHI- 
TECT, HEAD OF DIVISION OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGI- 
NEERING, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


ARTNERSHIPS or individual offices for the 

practice of architecture have long recognized 
that success depends largely on able management. 
In architecture we must have designers, drafts- 
men, and various engineers, all technicians in 
their lines, but their work must be coordinated 
and directed along the lines of sound business 
judgment. This principle of organization, there- 
fore, while applying to privately owned enter- 
prises, has been put in practice also in the Division 
of Architecture and Engineering of the State of 
Illinois, within the legal limitations imposed. 

To a great extent the practices of the Division 
of Architecture and Engineering are not ordinary 
office customs, but are State laws. It is unfor- 
tunate that so great a number of citizens, because 
of lack of knowledge in this respect, carelessly 
attributes to the administering of the affairs of 
state “too much red tape” or “too much politics.” 
It is true that in many instances reference to 
politics has implied activities in party politics with 
a suggestion of intrigue. 

With this thought so common I take this op- 
portunity to acknowledge the commendable atti- 
tude of the Governor. Governor Emmerson and 
also Hon. Henry H. Kohn, Director of the De- 
partment of Purchases and Construction, assured 
the writer that in the supervision of this Divi- 
sion’s functions and responsibilities there should 
not and would not be any of the political pressure 
or influence so often alleged and referred to. 
These assurances have been strictly adhered to, 
with the result that the correlation of the best 
architectural and engineering practices with the 
legal requirements have been made to function 
successfully. 


LEGAL LIMITATIONS 


The legal limitations of this Division involve 
the regulations stipulated in the civil adminstra- 
tive code. The Division of Architecture and 
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Hedrick-Blessing 
Armory, 124th Field Artillery, Chicago 


Engineering is one of four divisions under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department of Purchases 
and Construction. Through the power vested in 
this department by the administrative code, the 
Division of Architecture and Engineering is 
authorized and charged with the responsibility of 
preparing estimates, plans, specifications, the re- 
ceiving of bids and award of all building con- 
struction, heating, lighting, and power plants, 
plumbing and sewage system contracts, and the 
general supervision over the erection, construc- 
tion, or repairs of all public buildings under the 
control of, or for the use of all State departments. 


TYPES OF WORK 


The Illinois program of building construction, 
while originating with the legislative appropria- 
tions to the various State departments, culminates 
in the Division of Architecture and Engineering. 
The State departments and the general classifica- 
tion of buildings or institutions for which this 
Division is authorized to perform architectural 
and engineering work, include the following: 

1. The Department of Agriculture, which ad- 
ministrates the Illinois State Fair Grounds with 
its various buildings. 
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Hedrick-Blessing 


2. The Department of Conservation, requir- 

ing custodians’ residences at several of the State 
game farms and fish hatcheries. 
3. The Department of Public Welfare, which 
because of its wide jurisdiction over State insti- 
tutions includes the various asylums and State 
hospitals, the home for the charitable wards of 
the State, and the prison department, including 
the State penitentiaries, reformatories, and State 
penal farms. 

4. The Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, having jurisdiction over various State 
parks and monuments. The most interesting 
project in this respect was the recently completed 
remodeling of the tomb of Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, Illinois. During the last two years an 
appropriation was made by the Legislature for 
the erection of a large building annex to the 
Centennial Memorial Building in the Capitol 
Building group in Springfield, [linois. 

5. The Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation, requiring the construction of various 
science and laboratory buildings, and other Nor- 
mal University buildings and repairs at the five 
State Normal Colleges. 

6. The Division of Mines and Minerals, which 
has had an occasional Mine Rescue Station prob- 
lem for our Division. While there are other 
State departments comprising the Civil Govern- 
ment under the administrative code, the above 
group embraces those departments which own 
or control institutional buildings and grounds re- 
quiring the services of this Division. 

7. The Military and Naval Department, while 
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The Officers Club Room, 
124th Field Artillery 
Armory. C. Herrick 
Hammond, Supervising 
Architect 





not under the administrative code, has also made 
use of the services of the Division of Architecture 
and Engineering. 

Our Division has also performed miscellaneous 
services in the repairs and various alterations con- 
nected with several Court Houses coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court located 
throughout the State. There has also been con- 
siderable office alteration work supervised by this 
Division for the various State department offices 
located in the Capitol Building and in the Cen- 
tennial office building in Springfield. It has also 
been the privilege of this Division to plan various 
alterations and additions to the Executive Man- 
sion, also in Springfield. 


CONTRACT AMOUNTS 


The following is a summary of the total con- 
tracts prepared and awarded up to January 1, 
1931, by the Division of Architecture and Engi- 
neering for the various State departments: 


Dept. of Agriculture.............. $135,602 
Dept. of Conservation............. 16,311 
Dept. of Public Welfare.......... 10,406,327 
Dept. of Public Works and Bldgs... 379,925 
Dept. Purchases and Construction... 714,309 
Dept. of Military and Naval....... 2,190,644 
Dept. of Reg. & Education......... 359,543 
Secretary OF See. oo oe cweweed sens 98,702 
I CD vc vbncssvenesass 29,107 

BE: cvsatie beriei bieewe be $14,330,470 
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The Memorial Hall of 
the 124th Field Artillery 
Armory. C. Herrick 
Hammond, Supervising 


Architect 
Hedrick-Blessing 


In connection with the above tabulation of 
total building contracts awarded during the first 
two years of the present administration, it is 
interesting to note the following comparison of 
operating costs for the last fiscal year with the 
two previous. 


TABLE OF OPERATING COSTS 
Fiscal Yr. Fiscal Yr. Fiscal Yr. 
July 1,’27 July 1, ’28 July 1, ’29 
Jne 30,’28 Jne 30, ’29 Jne 30, 30 
Total Contract Work....$1,092,726 $4,545,221 $8,191,513 
Total operating and office 
expense—Division of Ar- 
chitecture and Engineer- 
NE ioe ati pcateas ceea atte 141,624 131,102 151,911 
Operating and office ex- 
expense—Cost of each 
$1,000 of contract work 129.50 28.84 18.54 
Percentage of Decrease in 
cost of operating and 


office expense under 
previous fiscal year.... 777% 35.8% 


The above tabulation of comparative costs indi- 
cates that the Division of Architecture and Engi- 
neering is now performing the duties of its Di- 
vision at a total reduction of 92.6 per cent in 
operating and office expense, under the same ex- 
pense of the fiscal year of 1927-1928. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRIVATE ARCHITECTS 


The total operating and office expense shown 
above does not represent total expenditure in 





connection with building operations of the State, 
but is the budget allowance for the operation of 
the department. The cost of the work of archi- 
tectural services, when an architect in private 
practice is selected for a certain project, comes 
out of the appropriation for the building opera- 
tion. The architect is paid 4% per cent of the 
total cost of the building, his services not in- 
cluding the preparation of mechanical plans and 
specifications, this work being done by the Con- 
sulting Engineer of the State, the cost of whose 
work also comes out of the specific appropriation 
to which he is assigned. The private architect 
has no work in connection with the letting of con 
tracts, correspondence in connection thereto, or 
in the issuing of certificates of payment thereof 
On buildings assigned to private architects, cost- 
ing less than $250,000, there is no supervision 
required from the architect. On buildings ex- 
ceeding this amount, the architect must furnish, 
at his own expense, a Clerk of the Works. 

In selecting private architects for State work, 
it has been the practice to select architects who 
are especially qualified for certain types of work 
and, where possible, architects have been selected 
in close proximity to the proposed building opera- 
tion. 

The mechanical work was done under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. A. Snider, consulting engineer. 
One of his first assignments was to prepare a 
complete survey of each institution, setting forth 
in detail the physical condition of the mechanical 
equipment and apparatus at each institution, with 
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Hedrick-Blessing 
Fireplace, Officers’ Club Room 


definite recommendations for hew equipment, so 
that in making up the various operating budgets 
an intelligent idea might be had of the necessary 
work to be carried on. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The authority for our Division to swing into 
action comes to the office in the form of approved 


requisitions. These requisitions may originate 


with the managing officer or warden of any State 
institution or from the Director’s office of the 
State department controlling 


the appropriation 
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out of which such project is to be paid. These 
requisitions state the project or projects desired. 
and specify the amount within which the com- 
plete cost must fall. 

The requisition bookkeeper of our department 
makes several copies of the requisition. A copy 
of the authorized requisition, with the approval 
stamp of the Supervising Architect, is assigned 
to the Chief Draftsman and Architectural As- 
sistant, as a new job or work order. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


In the drafting room the practice follows that 
of the usual architectural office. The Division 
of Architecture and Engineering at the present 
time has 64 employes. After the general scheme 
has been developed and approved by the Institu- 
tion officers and director of the department au- 
thorizing this work, the project is assigned to 
the mechanical and the structural engineers, and 
the preparation of working drawings proceeds. 
The specification writers are at work and the 
documents are made ready for advertising for 
bids. A group of clerks is constantly occupied 
with the routine duties of preparing bidding 
blanks. 

These bidding blanks are prepared in conjunc- 
tion with the specification writers and chief 
draftsman, incorporating alternate proposals on 
portions of the project as well as on the entire 
project, so that if the total bids exceed the amount 
of the appropriation, at least the important por- 
tion of the project may be contracted for. This 
Division has no authority to obligate funds in 
excess of the amount stipulated in the authorized 
requisition filed with this Division. 


BIDS AND AWARD OF CONTRACTS 


The advertisement for and the opening of bids 


The symbols (at the left) and 
the board (on the page oppo- 
site) illustrate the Progress 
. and Assignment Bulletin Board 
of the Supervising Architect’s 
office, State of Illinois. The 
. various jobs are listed across 
the top of the board, the 
draftsmen and engineers in 
charge are listed at the right 
of the board, and the colored 





L buttons and symbols indicate 
the state of the work and the 
-_ ‘ assignments 
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on construction projects is governed for the most 
part by the adminstrative code. This provides 
that contracts for the construction of buildings 
exceeding the estimated value of $1,000, shall be 
let to the lowest responsible bidder. The code 
has more or less left the responsibility of deter- 
mining the lowest responsible bidder to the Super- 
vising Architect. 

The instructions to bidders, as well as the ad- 
vertisement for bids, specifically states the date 
and time of the opening of bids on each project. 
The instructions to bidders also includes the state- 
ment that proposals must be submitted on the 
form prescribed and that any modification or res- 
ervation affecting the form of the bid will consti- 
tute reason for rejecting such bid. On projects 
where large sets of plans are involved, it is the 
practice of this Division to demand a certified 
check from all bidders receiving plans and speci- 
fications, to assure the prompt return of plans 
and specifications. 

After opening, reading, and recording bids, 
the tabulation is rechecked in our office so as to 
avoid any possible errors or omissions in the 
reading of al bids. This particular function is 
important because of serious complications which 
might develop from misquoting or misinterpret- 
ing a bidder’s proposal. Copies of all tabulations 
are mimeographed and assigned to one of the 
architectural or mechanical engineers of the Di- 
vision, depending upon the nature of the bids or 
trade, for a complete analysis. At this time all 
alternate proposals and also the possible economy 
of accepting combination bids (providing such 
have been requested in the bidding forms) are 
given careful consideration. 


CONTRACT CONDITIONS 


The general conditions of the contract, as at- 
tached to the specifications, and also the general 





Hedrick-Blessing 
Entrance, Officers’ Club Room 


form of contract used by this Division, follow 
closely those forms prescribed by the American 
Institute of Architects. Such documents are re 
vised only to comply with the State Laws. 

In considering the responsibility of a bidder, 
an 8-page financial statement, which is also for- 
warded with the bidding blanks, is carefully 
scrutinized. The purpose of this financial state- 
ment is to determine the solvency of a contractor 
desiring to do State work. Contractors having 
filed a financial statement are not required to 
refile such a statement for six months. 
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Hedrick-Blessing Photos 





Simplicity, attractiveness, durability. 124th Field Artillery Armory 
C. Herrick Hammond, Supervising Architect 


The formal contract document requires the 
filing of a surety bond. Copies of the form of 
contract are sent to the contractor for his signa- 
ture; particular attention is given to the necessity 
of proper signatures involved in the type of or- 
ganization of the contractor, whether it be an in- 
dividual, a partnership, or a corporation. The 
contract is submitted to the Attorney General for 
his approval as to form. The signatures of the 
Director of the department controlling the ap- 
propriation, and the Director of the Department 
of Purchases and Construction, together with the 
approval of the Supervising Architect, must all 
appear. 

Blank forms are furnished the contractor upon 
which he must list the names of the sub-contrac- 
tors or material houses with whom he proposes 
to do business. The specifications provide that 
a contractor shall not enter into any contract for 
labor or materials until the name of such sub- 
contractor or the materials proposed are approved 
in writing by the Supervising Architect. 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Eighteen field superintendents of construction 
are employed by the Division. When a project is 
awarded to a contractor, a field superintendent is 
assigned to the job if it is a new one, or if it is 
an imstitution already in existence, our field super- 
intendent is advised of a new contract. Our field 
superintendents are furnished with daily and 
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weekly report blanks so that the Supervising 
Office in Springfield is fully informed at all times 
as to the progress of a project. Contractors make 
monthly payment applications on printed blanks 
furnished by the Division. 


PAYMENTS 

When an application for payment is received, 
the general figures of the statement are checked, 
and (if found correct) the application is then 
forwarded with the affidavit listing the sub-con- 
tractors to the field superintendent for checking. 
It has been the experience of most architects, that 
a contractor’s application, after reference to the 
field superintendent, is somewhat reduced. The 
amount approved for payment by the field super- 
intendent, in practically all cases, is the amount of 
the certificate which is then prepared in this 
office. 

On partial payments on account of contracts, 
the affidavit accompanying the application for 
payment is considered sufficient statement of the 
financial condition of the contractor. However, 
on final payment, after final inspection and ac- 
ceptance of a project has taken place, complete 
waivers of lien in full are collected from the 
general contractor, for all his sub-trades and 
materials. In accordance with specifications, the 
various guarantees covering the several special 
materials or workmanship on the job are also 
collected. 
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COORDINATION OF FIELD AND OFFICE 


In connection with the supervision of construc- 
tion work, in order to codrdinate the function of 
our field superintendents with the general super- 
vision of the Springfield office, our organization 
includes also the services of five inspectors, whose 
duties are to visit constantly the various jobs in 
progress. We have a general work inspector, a 
plumbing and heating inspector, an electrical in- 
spector, and a special boiler inspector. These 
men report directly to a chief superintendent 
located in our Springfield office. Our drafting 
room staff includes three structural engineers 
who, from time to time, as occasion demands, 
make trips into the field. 

In addition to the conferences with inspectors, 
it is frequently necessary to call the field super- 
intendents to the Springfield office for further 
discussion of various problems arising from time 
to time. The system of reports and conferences 
makes it possible for the Supervising Architect, 
or his assistants in the Springfield office, to be 
familiar at all times with the conditions at each 
project. In the office of our Supervising Archi- 
tect, a bulletin board graphically shows not only 
the progress at each institution but also the itin- 
erary for the week of each traveling inspector, 
so that he may be reached any day from head- 
quarters. 


PROCEDURE ON PRISONS 


It is apparent that outside contractors cannot 
be permitted within the prison walls to carry on 
construction work. Therefore, our field super- 
intendents at the various penitentiaries and re- 
formatories where construction work is going on, 
are not only our superintending representatives, 
but are representing the Division as contractors. 
Under the direction of our superintendents at the 
Illinois State Penitentiary and at the Southern 
Illinois State Penitentiary are foremen of various 
trades ; these men are carefully selected, not only 
for their ability as foremen in their particular 
trade but also for their dependability and honesty. 

Materials and supplies are purchased on our 
specifications through the Division of Purchases 
and Supplies. The field superintendent at the 
prison organizes groups of convicts under the 
supervision of the trade foreman. The construc- 
tion work in Illinois prisons is carried on by in- 
mate labor, except in a few cases when it has 
been possible to cary on work by contract where 
conditions were such as to make it safe to do so. 


CONCLUSION 


Many architects throughout the country believe 
that the Supervising Architect’s office for a State 
such as Illinois should not plan and design the 
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Hedrick-Blessing 
Stonework and flashing, above the parapet 


structures for which appropriations have been 
made, but should be a bureau that correlates the 
requirements for these buildings, preparing typical 
details, which would be submitted to the archi- 
tects in private practice, who should be commis- 
sioned to plan these various buildings, possibly 
entrusting the securing of bids, the letting of con- 
tracts and the supervision of construction to the 
Supervising Architect. 

The experience of this office is significant. 
For example, during the month of June it was 
required that all work to be done under the 
appropriation of the 56th Biennium be contracted 
for prior to July first. This necessitated an 
enormous amount of work which had to be done 
promptly and on short notice. The Supervising 
Architect received requisitions for work as late 
as June fifteenth, and we were astonished at the 
end of the month to note that 130 contracts had 
been awarded covering such requisitions as were 
submitted during the month, 85 of which neces- 
sitated invitations to bidders. The total cost of 
these contracts exceeded half a million dollars, 
not a large sum, but in such cases the small con- 
tract takes just as much attention as a large one. 

This example has been cited to show how dif- 
ficult it would be to handle work of this nature 
through an organization composed of various 
architects scattered throughout the State rather 
than as at present organized. It has been the 
desire of the Supervising Architect to place as 
much work as possible with private architects. 
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Cell and Shower Details 
Criminal Courts and Jail Building 
New Orleans, La. 

Diboll & Owen, Ltd. 
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Two Details of Radiator Enclosures from 
New York State Building, New York, N. Y. 
William E. Haugaard, Commissioner of Architecture 
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THOSE SPECIAL “SPECS” POR Lae U. S. 


This commentary was written by one who 
knows his Government specifications from A 
to Z, and who understands the value as well as 
the circumlocutions of the required procedure. 


T is unfortunate that the Government has ac- 
quired the reputation of being handcuffed by 

red tape—unfortunate, first, because it is par- 
tially true, and second, because it is a “bug-a-boo” 
to architects engaged in Government work. The 
latter is the more important reason of the two, 
for it tends to increase the difficulties of all con- 
cerned. An architect who approaches a Govern- 
ment job with the attitude that he is dealing with 
a hopelessly inefficient organization carries a chip 
on his shoulder that is almost certain to be 
knocked off. 

Doing business with the Government is differ- 
ent, of course, from doing business with a pri- 
vately owned corporation, but not so different and 
not so difficult as critics have led the profession 
to believe. Although it is true that approval of 
drawings and specifications must be obtained from 
an unusually large number of people, the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in this connection may be 
reduced to a minimum if the architect under- 
stands the nature of his client, and realizes the 
limitations which are imposed upon him. 


Wurts 


Broadly speaking, the client is a hydra-headed 
individual, with as many minds as it has heads, 
and consequently, with a large number of opin- 
ions on any given subject. To complicate the situ- 
ation still more, Congressional restrictions have 
been laid upon the client, forcing him to make 
decisions which he otherwise might not make. On 
a post office building, for instance, satisfaction 
must not only be accorded the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office and the officials of the Post Office and 
Treasury Departments, but local politicians as 
well. A Government employed architect must ad- 
just his office practice to meet the demands of all. 

One of the first adjustments to be made arises 
from the fact that the Federal architectural office 
supervises the construction work, which means 
that, if the architect’s ideas are to be interpreted 
properly, working drawings must be more com- 
plete than they usually are on privately developed 
projects. Furthermore, all changes require the 
approval of everyone concerned, a long and in- 
volved process which behooves the architect to 
use extra care in preparation and checking. 





Yonkers Post Office and Federal Building, Yonkers, N. Y. 














James A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect, Treasury Department 
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Since architectural offices are enjoined by regu- 
lation from mentioning the actual name of any 
required material, specification writing for Gov- 
ernment construction is always two or three steps 
removed from the result. The architect is in the 
position of a housewife who, definitely desiring 
five pounds of sugar, might be legally required to 
say, “Bring me five pounds of a white, granular, 
sweetish substance having a specific gravity of so- 
and-so, containing hydrogen and oxygen in the 
proportions of 2 to 1, etc., etc.” 

While this is a cumbersome method of obtain- 
ing a simple result, it appears fairly definite. But 
by noon of the same day she would be vulnerable 
to telephone calls. One possibility: Manufacturer 
A would state that his product is put up in 4%- 
pound cartons and her specification is discrimina- 
tory in that it prevents him from bidding. 

Another: The Saccharine Products Association 
would complain that the specifications were un- 
fair in that they could be complied with only by 
sugar, which would give a practical monopoly to 
that industry. 

All such queries having been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by appropriate addenda to the specifica- 
tions, it would eventually develop that the low bid- 
der figured upon furnishing clean white sand—a 
local product, largely and successfully used for 
many purposes. All of this would require much 
correspondence and conversation before a con- 
tract could be let for the delivery of five pounds 
of sugar. 


BUT ITS ADVANTAGES 


The Government requires this type of pro- 
cedure largely because of the fact that material 
manufacturers throughout the country desire bid- 
ding on all products to be perfectly open. If an 
architect, therefore, desires to use “Luptrus”’ steel 
casement sash, he may not say “Luptrus” or even 
“Luptrus or equal.” The specification must say 
something like “any product the combined weight 
of whose sash and frame is not less than blank 
pounds per linear foot, which will pass the infil- 
tration test hereinafter prescribed, whose out-to- 
out thickness is not less than, etc., etc., etc., etc.” 

The statement is frequently made that archi- 
tecture is in great part the studied placing of care- 
fully selected materials. Can it be done by any 
such indirect methods as noted above? 

The answer is that through long experience, 
and as a result of some painful failures, proper 
wording has been developed for the description 
of each material which will give the Government 
architectural office the right to reject samples sub- 
mitted for approval which have not the desired 
properties. 

The procedure has one advantage. It makes 
the designer analyze his problem and decide in 
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advance exactly what color, texture, and form he 


desires for each material. Instead of specifying 
the Smith-Jones-Brown product, and depending 
on S. J. B. to provide the requisite color harmony 
and texture, he has to consolidate the idea and get 
it into words. 

It also requires research into the material mar- 
ket. If a pressed-plate, obscure glass is desired, 
the possibilities of obtaining competition in the 
product must first be discovered. If there is un- 
der consideration a self-cleaning showerhead, a 
laminated bakelite, a conduit-bearing room base, 
a trick window, a dolomite limestone, a faience 
tile, a pre-mixed stucco, there must be brought 
to light an alternate material before the product 
can be described in the specification. 

Otherwise, one runs afoul of the Comptroller- 
General, whose eye never closes, and who is re- 
quired by law to disallow payment for any item 
upon which proper competition has not been ob- 
tained. And the Comptroller does not have to 
show that proper competition was not obtained. 
The burden of proof is on the architect’s office— 
to show the actual competition that was possible 
under the specification. 

It is also a Government regulation that foreign 
materials must not be used to the exclusion of do- 
mestic products. Care is therefore taken not to 
call for imported articles—foreign woods, foreign 
marbles—even though these may be obtained for 
the same price. And greater care must be taken 
when a contract is let that a contractor, seeing an 
opportunity to make a saving, does not substitute 
foreign material. In many cases, the foreign and 
domestic materials are difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. 

This condition has made it necessary for the 
Government architectural offices to maintain well 
equipped sample rooms. The sample room of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office occupies nearly the 
whole north court of the Treasury Building and 
is a very complete file of samples of available ma- 
terial. If one seeks an example of the type of 
brick manufactured in Maine or of granite quar- 
ried in Utah, he usually finds it there. 

Therefore, when a contractor submits a sam- 
ple of cream mankato stone, or fire flashed tile, or 
enameled slate, or acoustic plaster, or face brick, 
there is usually at hand a representative sample 
which can be checked with the offering to estab- 
lish that it is the most satisfactory quality that can 
be expected. 

The procedure thus outlined is therefore pro- 
ductive of good architectural results, depending 
upon the experience of the organization using it. 
When a certain procedure must be followed, long 
usage will naturally point out the successful 
method. 

But the ways of the government are devious. 
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FLOOD LIGHTING 


POR PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


BY 


H. E. MAHAN* 


IVIC pride frequently prompts the night 

illumination of public buildings, both for 
special occasions and general attractiveness. The 
architectural effect of a building can be shown 
to advantage or made grotesque, depending upon 
the care with which the scheme is carried out. 
Cooperation between the architect and the illumi- 
nating engineer is essential, the former to decide 
on the desired effect, the latter to provide ways 
and means. The basic considerations are briefly 
stated in the following paragraphs. 

Greater economy of installation and more satis- 
factory workmanship are assured by installing 
the necessary power facilities as the building is 
being constructed, rather than after the building 
is completed. Unfortunately, however, in many 
instances the floodlighting of a building is con- 
sidered after it is completed and the advantages 
of paralleling the lighting plans along with the 
building plans and construction are lost. 

The engineer’s interest lies in determining the 
character and amount of equipment necessary to 
accomplish the architect's scheme of lighting ; to 
insure adequate and satisfactory facilities for 
locating the apparatus and to satisfy the practical 
considerations upon which the success of the 
scheme rests. In the fulfillment of this program 
the architect may frequently make minor changes 
in mechanical construction of details which make 
for success or failure in the lighting. Such 
changes may be quite unimportant from the archi- 
tectural and structural standpoints if made on 
the building plan but practically impossible of 
realization if attempted after the building is 
erected. 

The intensity of illumination and its degree of 
uniformity over a building surface are questions 
vital to the architect, for their determination de- 
pends upon the effect desired, the environment 
of the building and the surface material of the 


*Illuminating Engineering Laboratory, General Elec- 
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POSSIBILITIES 





The Reno County Court House in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, W. E. Hulse & Co., architects, floodlighted 
by a battery of reflectors located in the various set- 
backs of the building. The matt surface of the lime- 
stone tends to reflect a warm diffused light 


structure. The architect may wish to obtain a 
moonlight effect or the brilliance of the mid day 
sun; he may wish to show a colonnade in silhou 
ette or by direct light. Again, he may wish to 
have a uniform illumination over the entire build 
ing or build up the illumination from a minimum 
at the base to a climaxing at the top, ete. 


LOCATION AND MATERIAL 


Obviously, if the building under consideration 
is surrounded by grounds free of any form of 
lighting, the amount of light required for the same 
visual effect will be less than if the building 
fronts on a well lighted business street with many 
electric signs. Similarly, if the building is faced 
with a dark-colored material, the amount of light 
delivered to the surface must be greater than if 
it were a light-colored material. 

The nature of the surface of the building ma- 
terial will also have a very great influence on the 
lighting. A glazed surface reflects light specu 
larly, whereas a rough matt surface reflects light 
diffusely ; brownstone may have a reflection co- 
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Photos, Courtesy General Electric Co. 





Shell Oil Building, San Francisco. Geo. W. Kelham, 
architect. 368 floodlights with a total connected load 
of 283 kilowatts are used for night illumination. The 
lamps are located on setbacks and adjacent buildings 


efficient of only 10 to 20 per cent and limestone a 
coefficient of reflection of 60 to 80 per cent. These 
are all factors having an influence on the ques- 
tion of determining the intensity of illumination 
that must be provided for the desired effect. Care- 
ful study is required to arrive at an intelligent 
answer. The power requirements for clear light 
(not colored) will vary from .5 to 2.0 watts per 
sy. ft. of surface lighted and the cost of installa 
tion will range from $57 to $125 per kilowatt. 
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Museum of Fine Arts, Cleveland, Ohio. Walker & 
Weeks, architects. Two standards, containing three 
floodlights each and located 150 ft. in front of each 
of the two front corners, are used in this installation. 
The total wattage consumed is only 4% kilowatts 


COLOR 

The use of colored light or painting with light, 
as it is referred to, offers opportunities in flood- 
lighting effects limited only by the skill of the 
architect and artist. By the use of colored light, 
artificial shadows may be created; surfaces may 
be made to recede or be given prominence ; pat- 
tern, design, and form may be created or de- 
stroyed at will. Effects weird, mysterious, and 
fantastic accentuated by movement may be strik- 
ingly created by mobile colored light. 

The engineering consideration of colored light 
introduces other factors in addition to those re- 
ferred to under clear light. In order to obtain 
colored light from ordinary incandescent light 
sources, it is necessary to absorb, by means of 
color screens or lenses, the colors not wanted 
and, therefore, the output of light per watt of 
input is decreased. This absorption of light must 
be compensated for by providing additional equip- 
ment. An amber screen will absorb 40 to 50 per 
cent of the light; a red screen 80 to 90 per cent; 
a green screen 85 to 90 per cent, and a blue screen 
95 to 97 per cent. In addition to these considera- 
tions in the use of colored light, we have the 
selective reflection of the building material to 
make allowance for. The architect may eliminate 
any difficulties from this source by selecting mate- 
rial of the proper characteristics to provide the 


color effect desired. 
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